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THE SOUL. 

ELIEVING as I do in the truth of 
the Christian religion, which 
teaches that men. are accountable for 
their actions, 1 trouble not myself with 
dark disquisitions concerning neces. 
sity and liberty, matter and spirit ; 
hoping, as I do, for eternal life through 
Jesus Christ, I am not disturbed at my 
inability clearly to convince myself that 
the soul is, or is not, a substance dis- 
tinct from the body. The truth of the 
Christian religion depends upon téesti- 
mony ; now man is competent to judge 
of the weight: of testimony, thoagh he 
is not able, I think, fully to investigate 
the nature of the soul ; and I consider 
the testimony concerning the resurréc- 
tion of Jesus (and that fact is the 
corner-stone of the Christian church) 
to be worthy of entire credit. I proba- 
bly should never have fallen into this 
scepticism: on so great a point, but 
should have lived and died with my 
school-boy’s faith, had I not been 
obliged, as an opponent, in.the philoso- 
phical schools, at Cambridge, in 1758, 
to find arguments against the question ; 
Anima est sud natura immortalis—in 
turning over agreat many books in search 
of argumencs against this natural immor- 
tality-of the soul, I met with an account, 
do not know in what author, but 
th is the same, or a similar one, men- 
“d in the French Encyclopedie, not 


0 published, art. Mort,) of a man 


came to life after having been for 
ea under water. This account, 
her true or false, suggested to me a 

oe A ening the soul’s being, as I 
then without the least hesitation 
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conceived itto be, not amere quality of 
the body, but a substance different’ in 
kind from it. I thought one might in 
some measure account for the restitue 
tion of motion, and life, to a body consi« 
dered as a machine, whose motions had 
been stopped without its fabric being 
destroyed ; but I could not apprehend,the 
ossibility of recalling a soul which had 
eft the body, with its last expiration, 
for the space of six weeks. I mention 
net this with a view of supporting the 
materiality of the soul, or the contrary, 
but merely to show upon what trifling 
Circumstances our opinions are frequent- 
ly formed ;—a consideration this, which 
should teach us all to speak with can- 
dour of those who happen to differ from 
us, and to abate in ourselves that dogmas 
tising spirit, which often impels learned 
men to impose on others their own invetes 
rate prejudices as incontrovertible truths, 
DR. PALEY~e 

The first year I was moderator, Mr. 
Paley (afterwards known to the world by 
many excellent productions, though 
there are some ethical and some politie 
cal principles in his philosophy which I 
by no means approve) and Mr, Frere, a 
gentleman of Norfolk, were examined 
together. A report prevailed, that Mr. 
Frere’s grandfather would give him @ 
thousand . pounds, if he were senior 
wrangler: the other moderator agreed 
with me in thinking, that Mr, Paley was 
his superior, and we made him seniot 


wrangler. Mr. Frere, much to his ho» 
nour, on an imputation of partiality bes 
ing thrown on my colleague and myself, 
publicly acknowledged, that he deserved 
only the second place; a declaration which 
could never have been made, had they 
not been examined in the presence of 
each other. 

Paley, I remember, had brought me, 
for one of the questions he meant for his 
act, Alernitas penarum contradtcit divi 
nis attributis. I had accepted it; and 
indeed I never refused a question either 
as moderator or as professor of divi- 
nity. A few days afterwards, he came 
to me in a great fright, saying, that the 
master of his College (Dr. Thomas, dean 


ly,) had sent to him, and insisted on © 
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his not keeping on such a question: I 
readily permitted him to change it, and 
told: him, that, if it would lessen his mas- 
ter’s apprehensions, he might put in non 
before contradicit, and he didso. Dr. 
Thomas, I had little doubt, was afraid of 
being looked upon as an heretic at’ Lam- 
beth, for suffering a member of his col- 
lege.to dispute on such a question, not- 
wrthtbanding what Tillotson had publish- 
‘ed off the subject many years before, 

| DUPLICITY OF STATESMEN. 

There was no stipend annexed to the 
professorship of chemistry, nor any 
thing furnished to the Professor by the 
University, except a room to read lec. 
tures in. I was told that the Professors 
of Chemistry ‘in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
Stockholm, &c:, weresupported by their 
respective monarchs ; and I knew that 
the reading a course of lectures would 
every year be attended with a great ex- 
pense ; and, being very hearty in the 
design of recommending chemistry to the 
attention of the youth of the University 
and of the country, I thought myself jus- 
tified in applying to the minister for a 
stipend from the crown. Lord Rock- 
ingham was then minister (1766), and 
Mr. Luther, who had lately spent above 
twenty thousand pounds in establishing 
the Whig interest in Essex, undertook 
to ask for it. Though an hundred a 


year given for the encouragement of 


science, is but as a drop in the ocean, 
when compared with the enormous sums 
Javished in unmerited pensions, lucrative 
sinecure places, and scandalous jobs, by 
every Minister on his flatterers and de- 
pendants, in order to secure his majori- 
ties in parliament, yet I obtained this 
drop with difficulty, and, unless the 
Voice of a member of parliament had 
seconded my petition, 1 doubt whether 
I should have succeeded. I sent up to 
the Duke of Newcastle, Chancellor of 
the University, a testimonial from the 
Vice-Chancellor, that Lhad read, with 
eredit, a course of chemical lectures ; 
and that a chemical establishment would 
be highly useful to the University ; to- 
gether with this testimonial, I sent my 
petition to Lord Rockingham, request- 
Ing the Duke to present it to him. 

The petition was presented in March, 
but I heard nothing about it till the 
July following ; when, waiting upon the 
Duke of Newcastle, he asked if my 
business was done? I answered—No, 
and that I thought that it never would be 
done. I own I had been so much vexed 
at the delay, that [ was very indifferent 
whether it ever was done or not, and 

+” . 
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therefore answeréd with 
than the old man had ‘sap firmness 
then asked why it had not be 10. He 
My answer was, “ Because 1) i 
ingham says, your Grace ought to 
to the king, as Chancellor o thee 
sity; and your Grace says that Let 
Rockingham ought to speak to the ki, 
as minister.” He started at me with 
astonishment ; and, Calling for pa 
he instantly wrote a letter, and ‘os,’ 
it with his own seal, ordered me to 
with it immediately to Lord Rockinghes 
who had a levee that day, I didyy 
(and it was the only time in my life that 
| ever attended a minister's levee,) and 
sent in my letter, before the levee be. 
gan. I understood it was whispered 
that Lord Rockingham and ‘the Whigs 
were to g° out of administration; and it 
was so: for their dismission was settled 
that day. Lord Rockingham, however, 
undertook to ask the king ; atid, apolo. 
gizing for not having done it sooner, of- 
fered, in a very polite manner, to have 
the stipend (1 only asked for 1001, a 
year,) settled upun me for life, This I 
refused, and desired to have it only 
whilst 1 continued Professor of Chemis. 
try, and discharged the duty of the office, 
DIVINITY. 

I reduced the study of divinity into 
as narrow a compass as I could, for | 
determined to study nothing but ay 
Bible, being much unconcerned about 
the opinions of councils, fathers, 
churches, bishops, and other men, as 
little inspired as myself. This mode 
of proceeding being opposite to the ge- 
neral one, and especially to that of the 
Master of Peterhouse, who was a great 
reader, he used to call me avrodidauti, 
the self-taught divine.—The Protessor 
of Divinity bad been nick-named Malleus 
Hereticorum ; it was thought to be bis 
duty to demolish every opinion which 
militated against what 1s called the or 
thodoxy of the church of England, Now, 
my mind was wholly unbiassed ; 1 bad 
no prejudice against, no predilection lor 
the church of England ; but a sincere 
gard for the church of Christ, and a0 i 
superable objection to every degree ° 
dogmatical intolerance. 1 never wor 
bled myself with answering any. 6% 
ments which the opponents 1n pan 
nity schools brought against the i 
of the church, nor ever admitied tt i 
authority as decisive of adifiiculty;™ 
used, on such occasions, to $4 “ 
them, holding the New Testament Co 
hand, En sacrum codicem! Here's 


fountain of truth, why do you follow 
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ms derived from it by the sophistry, 
or polluted by the passions, of man? If 


bring proofs against any thing deli- 
aa this took, I shall think it my duty 
to reply to you ; articles of churches are 
not of divine authority; have done with 
them ; for they may be true, they may be 
false: and appeal to the book itself. This 
mode of disputing gained me no credit 
with the hierarchy, but I thought it an 
honest one, and it produced a liberal 
spirit in the University. 

STUDIES FOR A NOBLEMAN. 

As to your studies, you may ever 
command my best assistance in the fur- 
therance of them; you certainly ought 
not to think yourself at liberty, to lay 
them aside at your age; books, indeed, 
never made a great statesman, and busi- 
ness has made many; yet books and bu- 
siness, combined together, are the most 
likely to enlarge your understanding, and 
to complete the character you aim at. 

Persevere, I beg of you, in the reso- 
lution of doing something for yourself; 
your ancestors have left you rank and 
fortune; these will procure you that re- 
spect from the world, which other men 
with difficulty obtain, by personal merit. 
But, if to these you add your own endea- 
vours to become good, and wise, and great, 
then will you deserve the approbation of 
men of sense, 

General reading is the most useful 
for men of the world, but few men of 
the world have leisure for it; and those 
who have courage to abridge their plea- 
sures for the improvement of their minds, 
would do well to consider, that different 
books ought to be read with very differ- 
ent degrees of attention; or, as Lord 
Bacon quaintly enough expresses it, some 
books are to be tasted or read in part 
only; some to be swallowed or read 
wholly, but not cursorily ; and some to 
be digested, or read with great diligence, 
and well considered. Of this last kind, 


are the works of Lord Bacon himself— 


Nature has been very sparing in the pro- 
duction of such men as Bacon; they are 
akind of superior beings; and the rest 
of mankind are usefully employed for 
Whole centuries in picking up what they 
Poured forth at once. Lord Bacon 
Opened the avenues of all science, and 
had such a comprehensive way of think- 
ing upon every subject, that a familiarity 
with his writings cannot fail of being ex- 
tensively useful to you as an orator; and 
there are so many shrewd observations 
ncerning human nature dispersed 
rough his works, that you will be much 

Wiser for them as a private mah. 

> Would observe the same of Mr. 


Locke’s writings, all of which, without 
exception (even his letters to the Bishop 
of Worcester will teach you acuteness ia 
detecting sophistry in debate), may be 
read over and over again with infinite 
advantage. His reasoning is every where 
profound, and his language masculine, 
I hate the flimsy womanish eloquence of 
novel readers, I mean of such as read 
nothing else, and wish you, therefore, to 
acquire both justness of sentiment and 
strength of expression, from the perusal 
of the works of great men, Make Bacon 
then, and Locke, and why should I not 
add that sweet child of nature, Shak. 
speare, your chief companions through 
life, let them be ever upon your table, 
and, when you have an hour to spare 
from business or pleasure, spend it with 
them, -and I will answer for their giving 
you entertainment and instruction as 
long as you live. 

You can no more have an_ intimacy 
with all books than with all men, and 
one should take the best of both kinds 
for one’s peculiar friends; for the homan 
mind is ductile to a degree, and insensi- 
bly conforms itself to what it is most ac- 
customed to. Thus with books as with 
men, a few friends stand us in better 
stead, than a multitude of folks we know 
little of. I do not think that you will 
ever become a great reader, I hope your 
time will be better employed; and yet, 
considering the worthless way in which 
the generality of men of fashion weary 
out their existence, the odds are against 
my hopes; yet I do hope it, and there- 
fore will not burden you with the recom- 
mendation of a learned catalogue of an- 
cient authors. One of them, however, I 
must mention to you; all the works of 
Plutarch are excellent, whether read in 
the original, or in g good translation, and 
his Lives in particular will furnish you 
not only with the knowledge of the greate 
est characters in antiquity, but will give 
you no mean insight into the most inte= 
resting parts of the Greek and Roman 
histories. Eloquence was never learned 
by rule, and Tully, and Quintilian, and 
Longinus, themselves, could not have 
made a Chatham; ‘but a frequent read- 
ing of the best com Ositions, ancient and 
modern, will be of service to you. 

Locke has laid in you a good foun- 
dation, or rather has finished the work 
of civil government; so that other au- 
thors upon that subject are less neces 
sary for you; from him you are become 
acquainted with some of the principal 
questions of natural law; however, I 


think it would be very serviceable for 


you, and tend greatly to the furnishing ° 


4E2 your 
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your mind with a species of knowledge 
which you will have frequent occasion 
for, though you may not at present, per 
haps, be aware of the want of it, if you 
would take the trouble to peruse with at- 
tention some good author upon the laws 
of nature. Among the great number 
who have treated that subject with suc- 
cess, Iam of opinion that Rutherforth’s 
Institutes (a kind of commentary upon 
Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacis), will, 
upon the whole, be the best book for 
you to employ your time upon. Jam no 
stranger to what is urged in favour of 
Puffendorf, Cumberland, Hutchinson, 
Burlamaqui, and other more modern 
productiuns; but trust me for once, and 
you will not have any reason, I hope, to 
think your confidence in this matter mis- 
placed. I take it for granted that one 
author will be as much as you wili have 
patience for upon that subject; and, 
indeed, I think one will be as much as 
yo will have occasion for, From the 

nowledge I have of the course of your 
former studies, and the apprehension of 
what, from your present situation as a 
young nobleman just entering into life, 
you will have the most immediate concern 
for, I should wish you to begin with Ru- 
therforth immediately; and, when you 
have read him leisurely and carefully 
quite through, as soon as you have finish 
ed him, and not before, if you would 
read Blackstone’s Commentaries with an 
equal degree of attention, I should think 
you very well grounded; and depend 
upon it, no superstructure can be raised 
where there is no foundation. Sapere is 
as truly the principium et fons of good 
speaking as of good writing. I will not 
trouble you with any thing more upon 
this subject at present, for the books I 
have mentioned to you will require more 
time than you will be able shortly to give 
them. I have had no regard in what I 
have written toa fine plan, which it is 
much easier for me to form, than for 
any one to execute, but barely to what 
I think will be most useful to you at 
present, and most conducive to the one 
great end of your becoming a distine 
guished character in the management of 
national affairs, at some more distant pe- 
riod of your life. Different books may 
be proper for you as you increase in 
knowledge, and the best modern publi- 
cations will fail in your way of course, 
As to mathematics and natural philoso. 
phy, though much of my own time has 
been spent in the cultivation of them, I 
do not think that they ought to be a prin. 
cipal pursuit with you. Euclid would 
have done much towards fixing your ate 
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tention; but Locke has well 

his femurs [ se at a 

you have leisure and inclinat; 

an undertaking, make seeped Such 

with any one or with all the } Lt sige 
: © branches of 

natural philosophy, 
PUBLIC CORRUPTION, 

Would to God there may be virtue and 
good sense enough in the kingdom, to 
second the endeavours of those who are 
doing all they can to save their country; 
but the influence ofthe Crown (which has 
acquired its present strength more, pers 
haps, from the additional increase of em. 
pire, commerce, and national wealth, 
than from any criminal desire to subvert 
the constitution), has pervaded, I fear, 
the whole mass of the people, Every 
man of consequence almost in the king. 
dom, hasa son, relation, friend, or de 
pendant, whoin he wishes to provide for; 
and, unfortunately for the liberty of this 
country, the Crown has the means of 
gratifying the expectation of them all, 

HIS POLITICS, 

Would to God the King of England 
had men of magnanimity enough in bis 
councils, to advise him to meet, at this 
juncture, the wishes of his people; he 
would thereby become the idol of the 
nation, and the most admired monarch 
in Europe. 

You mistake me, Sir, if you suppose 
that I have the most distant desire to 
make the democratic scale of the consti. 
tution outweigh the monarchical. Not 
one jot of the legal prerogative of the 
crown do I wish ta see abolished; not 
one tittle of the king’s influence in the 
state to be destroyed, except so far as it 
is extended over the representatives of 
the people. 

I cam readily submit to laws made by 
men exercising their free powers of deli 
beration for the good of the whole; but, 
when the legislative assembly is actuated 
by an extrinsic spirit, then submission 
becomes irksome to me; then 1 beg to 
be alarmed; knowing with Hooker, that 
to live by one man’s will, becomes the 


suppl 
ny time 7 


cause of all men’s misery. I dread des 
potism worse than dcath; and the des 
hat of 


otism of a parliament worse than | 
seat ae hope the time will never 
come, when it will be necessary for me 
to declare that I will submit to neither. 
I shall probably be rotten in my grave, 
before I see what you speak of, oe 
ranny of a George the Sixth, or © , 
Cromwell; and it may be that I wont 
philosophy in interesting myself in = 
tical disquisitions, 1n apprehending [ 
may never happen; but I conceive oe 
am to live in society in another 3 
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and & sober attachment to theoretic 
principles of political truth cannot be an 
improper ingredient ina social character, 
either in this world or in the next, 

HIS BISHOPRIC. 

The Duke of Grafton then told me 
that the Bishop of Landaff (Barrington) 
would probably be translated to the See 
of Salisbury, which had become vacant 
a few days before the death of Lord 
Rockingham, and that he had asked 
Lord Shelburne, who had been appoint. 
ed First Lord of the Treasury, to permit 
me to succeed to the bishopric of Lan. 
daft. This unsolicited kindness of the 
Duke of Grafton gratified my feelings 
very much, for my spirit of independ. 
ence was ever too high for my circum- 
stances.—Lord Shelburne, the Duke in. 
formed me, seemed very well disposed 
towards me, but would not suffer him to 
write to me; and he had asked the Duke 
whether he thought the appointment 
would be agreeable to the Duke of Rut. 
land. Notwithstanding this hint, I could 
not bring myself to write to the Dake of 
Rutland, who had not at that time for- 
saken the friends of Lord Rockingham. 
I knew his great regard for me, but I 
abhorred the idea of pressing a young 
nobleman to ask a favour of the new mi- 
nister, which might, in its consequences, 
sully the purity of his political principles, 
and be the means of attaching him, with- 
out due consideration, to Lord Shel- 
burne’s administration. Not that I had 
any reason to think ill of the new minis- 
ter: I was personally unacquainted with 
him, but I was no stranger to the talents 
he had shown in opposing Lord North’s 
American war; and Lord Rockingham 
had told me, that Lord Shelburne had 
behaved very honourably to him in not 
accepting the Treasury, which the king 
had offered to him in preference to Lord 
Rockingham, I mention this circum- 
Stance in mere justice to Lord Shelburne ; 
whose constitutional principles, and en- 
larged views of public policy, rendered 
him peculiarly fitted to sustain the chas 
racter of a great statesman in the highest 
ottice, Te a 

On the 12th of the same month, the 
Duke of Rutland wrote to me at Yar 
mouth—that he had determined to sup- 
port Lord Shelburne’s administration, as 
he had received the most positive assur- 
ances, that the independency of Ame- 
rica was to be acknowledged, and the 
wishes of the people relative to a parlia- 
mentary reform, granted. He further 
told me, that the bishopric of Landaff, 
he had reason to believe, would be dis- 


posed of in my favour if he asked it; and 
desired to know, whether, if the oiler 
should be made, I would accept it, I 
returned for answer, that I conceived 
there could be no dishonour in accepting 
a bishopric from an administration which 
he had previously determined to support; 
and that I had expected Lord Shelburne 
would have given me the bishopric with. 
out application ; bat that, if [ must owe 
It to the interposition of some great man, 
I had rather owe it to that of His Grace 
than to any other, . 

Ou Sundav, July 21st, I received an 
express from the Duke of Rutland, ine 
forming me that he had seen Lord Shel- 
burne, wh» had anticipated his wishes, 
by mentioning me for the vacant bishop. 
ric befere he had asked it. I kissed 
hands on the 206th of that month, and 
was received, as the phrase is, very 
graciously; this was the first time thac I 
had ever been at St. James's, 

In this manner did [ acquire a bishops 
ric. But I have no great reason to be 
proud of the promotion; for I think [ 
owed it not to any regard which he who 
gave it me had to the zeal and industry 
with which I bad for many years dise 
charged the functions, and fulfilled the 
duties, of an academic life; but to the 
Opinion which, from my sermon, he had 
erroneously entertained, that I was a 
warm, and might become an useful, pare 
tisan. Lord Shelburne, indeed, had ex. 
pressed to the Duke of Grafton his ex. 
pectation, that I would occasivnally 
write a pamphlet for their administration, 
The Duke did me justice in assuring him, 
that he had perfectly mistaken my cha- 
racter; that, though I might write on an 
abstract question, concerning govern. 
ment or the principles of legislation, it 
would not be with a view of assisting any 
administration. 

I had written in support of the princi« 
ples of the Revolution, because I thought 
those principles useful to the state, and 
[ saw them villifed and neglected; I 
had taken part with the people in their 
petitions against the influence of the 
crown, because I thought that influence 


‘would destroy the constiution, and [ 


saw that it was increasing; | had opposed 
the supporters of the American war, bee 
cause I thought that war not only to be 
inexpedient, but unjust. But all this 


was done from my own sense of things, 
and without the least view of pleasing 
any party: I did, however, happen to 
please a party, and they made me a bi- 
shop. I have hitherto tollowed, and 


shail continue to fullow, my own judg- 
ment 
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582 
ment in all public transactions; all par- 
ties now understand this, and it is pro- 
bable that I may continue to be Bishop 
of Landaff as long as I live. Be it so, 
Wealth and power are but secondary ob- 


jects Of pursuit to a thinking man, espe 


cially to a thinking Christian. 
HIS PLAN OF CHURCH REFORM. 

At my first interview with Lord Shel- 
burne, he expressed a desire that we 
might become well acquainted; and 
said, that, as he had Dunning to assist 
him in law points, and Barry in army 
concerns, he should be happy to consult 
me in church matters. I determined to 
make use of this overture as a mean of 
doing, as [ hoped, some service to reli- 
gion, and to the established church ; 
which, from a most serious and unpreju. 
diced consideration, [ had long thought 
stood in great need of a fundamental re- 
form, 

A few days after this first interview, the 
minister told me, that he had from the 
first fixed upon me for the bishopric of 
Landaff. I firmly asked him, why he 
had not then given it to me, without 
waiting for the interference of any per- 
son? He said, he had given it without 
being asked by the Duke of Rutland; 
but he acknowledyed that he wanted to 

lease the Duke in the business. I re- 


plied, that I supposed every minister 


was desirous of making a piece of prefer- 
ment go as far as possible in creating ob- 
ligations; but that I should have been 
better pleased had he given me the bie 
shopric at once. I then informed him, 
that I had something to say to him 
which required a litile leisure to discuss, 
Hie appointed a day on which I was to 
dine with him; and on that day (Sep- 
tember 5th, 1782,) I delivered into his 
hands the following paper, the subjects 
of which had much engaged my atten- 
tion before I was a bishop, and I did 
not think, that by becoming a bishop I 
ought to change the principles which [ 
had imbibed from the works of Mr, 
Locke :— 

* There are several circumstances 
respecting the doctrine, the jurisdiction, 
and the revenue of the church of Eng- 
land, which would probably admit a tem- 

orate reform. If it should be thought 
right to attempt making a change in atiy 
of them, it seems most expedient to be. 
gin with the revenue, 

‘¢ The two following hints on that subs 
ject may not be undeserving Your Lord- 
ship’s consideration:—First, A bill to 
render the bishoprics more equal to each 
other, both with respect to income and 
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patronage; by annexing, as the ric 


bishoprics become vacant, & part of the 
er 
Patronave 


ree and a part of their 

to the poorer. By a bill of this kin 
the bishops would be freed from rye 
cessity of holding ecclesiastical sag 
ments, in commendam,—a practi prefer. 

c 

bears hard on the rights of dane 
clergy. Another probable Port “tay 
of such a bill would be, a lied oe 
dence of the bishops in their sevchad ng 
ces¢s ; from which the best consequences 
both to religion, the morality of the peo, 
ple, and to the true credit of the wd " 
might be expected; for the two on 
inducements, to wish for translations 
and consequently to reside in London, 
namely, superiority of income, and < 
cellency of patronage, would in a great 
measure he removed, 

** Second, A bill for appropriating, ag 
they become vacant, an half, ora third 
part, of the income of every deanery, 
prebend, or canonry, of the churches 
of Westminster, Windsor, Canterbury, 
Christ Church, Worcester, Durham, Ely, 
Norwich, &c. to the same purposes, 
mutatis mutandis, as the first fruits and 
tenths were appropriated by Queen 
Anne. By a bill of this kind, a decent 
provision would be made for the inferior 
clergy, in a third or fourth part of the 
time which Queen Anne’s bouaty along 
will require to effect. A decent provis 
sion being once made for every officiating 
minister in the church, the residence of 
the clergy on their cures might more rea. 
sunably be required, than it can be at 
present, and the licence of holding more 
livings than one, be restricted.” 

THE COALITION MINISTRY. 

After the death of Lord Rockingham, 
the King had appointed Lord Shelburne 
to the treasury, without the knowledge, 
at least without waiting for the recoms 
mendation, of the cabinet. This exertion 
of the prerogative being contrary to the 
manner in which government had been 
carried on during the reigns of George 
the First and Second by the great Whig 
families of the country, and differences 
also having happened between Lord 
Shelburne, and some of the principal 
members of the cabinet, even during the 
life-time of Lord Rockingham, many of 
them resigned their sntuations on his . 
made prime minister, and united wit 
Lord North and his {riends to force him 
from his office. From the moment this 
coalition was formed between Lor 
North, and the men who had for na 
years reprobated, in the strongest (" ° 


his political principles, I lost “ a 
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dence in public men. IT had, through 
jife, been a strenuous supporter of the 
principles of the revolution, and had ate 
tached myself, in some degree, to that 
arty which professed to act upon them: 
but in their coalescing with the Tories 
to turn out Lord Shelburne, they destroy- 
ed my opinion of their disinterestedness 
and integrity. I clearly saw that they 
sacrificed their public principles to pri- 
vate pique, and their honour to their 
ambition. The badness of the peace, 
and the supposed danger of trusting 
power in the hands of Lord Shelburne, 
were the reasons publicly given for the 
necessity of forming the coalition: per- 
sonal dislike of him, and a desire to be 
ja power themselves, were, in my judg- 
ment, the real ones. ‘This dissension of 
the Whigs has done more injury to the 
constitution, than all the violent attacks 
on the liberty of the subject which were 
subsequently made during Mr, Piti’s ad- 
niinistration. The restriction of the 
liberty of the press, the long continued 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
Sedition Lills, and other infringements of 
the Bill of Rights, were, from the turbu- 
lent circumstances of the times, esteemed 
by many quite salutary and necessary mea- 
sures: but the apostacy from principle 
in the coalition nuvistry, ruined the con- 
fidence of the country, and left it with 
out hope of soon seeing another respect 
able opposition on constitutional grounds ; 
and it stamped on the hearts of millions 
au impression which will never be ef- 
faced, that Patriotism is a scandalous 
game, played by public men for private 
ends, and frequently little better than 
a selfish struggle for power. ‘Tiis unfor- 
tunate, may it not be called unprincipled, 
jenction with Lord North, gave great 
offence to many of the warmest friends 
of the late Lord Rockingham, and, 
amongst others, to myself; and | made 
no scruple of expressing my opinion of 
it. This, as I expecied, was taken very 
ll by my former friends. It is a princ’s 
ple with all parties to require from their 
adherents an implicit apprebation of all 
their measures ; my spirit_was ever too 
high to submit tosuch a disgraceful bond 
of political connexion, I thought it, 
moreover, a duty which every man, Ca- 
pable of forming a judyment, owed to 
himself and to his country, to divest 
himself of all party attachment in public 
transactions: the best partisans are men 
of great talents, without principle; or 
men of no talents, with a principle of 
Mnplicit attachment to pavticular men. 
To forget ali benefits, asd tu conceal 


the remembrance of all injuries, are 
maxims by which political men lose their 
honour, but make their fortunes, 

The Whig part of the coalition ministry 
which was tormed in April, 1783, forced 
themselves into the king’s service, Hig 
Majesty hadshewn the greatest reluctance 
to treating with them. Their enemies 
said, and their adherents suspected, that 
if poverty had not pressed hard upon some 
of them, they would not, for the good of 
their country, have over:louked the ine 
dignities which had been shown them 
by the court ; they would have declined 
accepting places, when they perfectly 
kuew that their services were unacceptie 

le to the king, 

They did, however, accept + and, on 
the day they kissed hands, I told Lord 
JohoCavendish (who had reluctantly joine 
ed the coalition) that they had two things 
against them, the closet and the coun. 
try; that the king hated them, and 
would take the first opportunity of turning 
them out; and that the coalition would 
make tke country hate them. Lord 
Jobn was aware of the opposition they 
would have from the closet, but he ene 
tertained no suspicion of the country 
being disgusted at the coalition, The 
event, however, of the general election, 
in which the Whig interest was alinost 
every where unsuccessful, and Lord John 
himself turned out at York, proved that 
my foresight was weil founded, It is 
a great happiness in our constitution, 
that, when the aristocratic parties in the 
houses of parliament flagrantly deviate 
from principles of honour, in order to 
Support their respective interests, there 
is integrity enough stil remaining in the 
mass of the people, to counteract the 
mischief of such selfishness or ambition, 

THE TEST ACT. 

On the 10:h of Feb, following, a 
mecting of the bishops was convened at 
the Bounty-oflice, on a summons from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and at 
the instance, as we were given to undere 
stand, of Mr. Pit, who wanted to know 
the sentiments of the bench relative to 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acis.. The question proposed at the 
meeting was put thus :—=“Ought the Test 
and Curporation Acts to be maintained ? 
I was tne junior bishop, and, as such, 
was called upo to deliver my opinion 
first, which I did in the negative. The 
only bishop who voted with hrestlonies 
Bishop Shipley. The then Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, and the Bishops 
of Worcester, Lincoln, E'y, Peter- 


ich, Exeter, Bangor, 
borough, Norwich, , — 
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Bath and Wells, Rochester, and Lich- 
field, voted that the acts ought to be 
maintained. When the question was 
thus decided, that my brethren might 
see [ was not sorry to be known to have 
voted as I had done, I moved, that not 
only the result of the meeting, but that 
the names of those who had voted for 
and against the maintenance of the acts, 
should be sent to Mr. Pitt ; and the mo- 
tiun was passed unanimously, 

The question for the repeal of the 
acts was then lost in the Commons, by 
a majority of 78 —178: 100. It was 
again brought forward in 1789, and was 
again lost by a majority of 20 — 122; 
402. This small majority encouraged 
the Dissenters to bring it forward again 
in 1790; but the cry of the church’s dan- 
ger began to be raised, and meetings were 
held by some alarmed clergymen, prin- 
cipally in dioceses of York and Chester, 
and the quesiion was lost by a majority 
of 195 — 299: 105. In aconversation 
I then had with Lord Camden, Presi- 
dent of the Council, I plainly asked him 
if he foresaw any danger itkely to result 
to the church establishment, from the 
repeal of the Test Act: he answered, at 
once, none whatevere On my urging 
the policy of conciliating the Dissenters 
by granung their petition, his answer 
made a great impression on my mind, as 
it shewed the principle on winicn great 
statesmen sometimes condescend to 
act. It was this:—Pitt was wrong in 
refusing the former application of the 
Dissenters, but he must be now sup- 
ported, 

POLITICAL INTEGRITY. 

I could not bring myself to vote 
as a minister bade me on all occasions, 
and [ perceived that such was the tem- 
per of the times, or such was the temper 
of the man (Pitt), nothing less than that 
would secure his-attention. 1 saw this 
to be the case then, and [ then and at 
ail times disdained complying with prine 
ciples of goverament so abominably cor- 
rupt. I once talked a little to the first 
Lord Camden on this subject; and he 
plainly told me, | had better go to Cam- 
bridge and employ myself in’ writing 
books, than pretend to follow my own 
judgment in political matters: that he 
never knew any man who had attempted 
to do it, except one very honest man, 
who was little valued by any party,—Sir 
Joseph Jekyll. 

PITT’S HONOUR. 

About a month before the death of 

the Bishop of Carlisle, a relation of Sir 


James Lowther had preached the com. 


mencement-sermon, at Cambridge ’ 
Pitt happened to sit next to Mr 


church, and asked me the mt 
preacher, not much a proving kg, the 
formance. I told him, re 
was to be the future Bishop of Cart; 

and I begged him to kate seal 
to the dignity of the bench, arbtneter 


vacancy happened. He ° 
that he knew nothing of sis ak nn 


rangement. Within two months a. 
this, Sir James Lowther applied to Mr 
Pitt for the bishopric of Carlisle fo, the 
gentleman whom he had heard preach 
and Mr. Pitt, without the least hes’ 
tion, promised it. This was one of the 
many transactions which gave me an Us 
favourable opinion of Mr. Pitts I gay 
that he was ready to sacrifice things the 
most sacred to the furtherance of his an. 
bition. The gentleman, much to his ho 
nour, declined the acceptance of the 
bishopric, which Mr, Pit, with trae mi 
nisterial policy, had offered him, 
ROYAL OPINIONS, 

- Though levee-conversations are but 
sNly things in themselves, and the silliest 
of all possible things when repeated, yet 
I must mentioned what happened to my. 
self at the king’s levee, in November, 
1787. [ was standing next to a Vene. 
tian Nobleman ; the king was conversin 
with him abeut the republic of Venice, 
and, hastily turning tome, said, * There, 
now, you hear what he says of a republic,” 
My answer was, ‘Sir, I look pponare- 
public to be one of the worst forms of 
government.” The king gave me, as he 
thouglit, another blow about a republic, 
I answered, that I could not live under a 
republic. His Majesty still pursued the 
subject; I thought myself insulted, and 
firmly said, “ Sir, [ look upon the tyran- 
ny of any one man to be an intolerable 
evil, and upon the tyranny of an hundred 
to be an hundred times as bad.” The 
king went off. His Majesty, 1 doubt 
not, had given credit to the calumnies 
which the court-insects had buzzed into 
his ears, of my being a favourer of repul- 
lican principles, because I was known to 
be a supporter of revolution principles,and 
had a pleasure in letting me see what he 
thought of me. ‘This was not quile fur 
in the king, especially as there 1s n0t# 
word in any of my writings 10 oes 
a republic, and as I had desired Lo 
Shelburne, before I accepted the bishop 
ric, to assure His Majesty, of my si 
preme veneration for the constitution. 
If he thought that, in giving such assur 
ance, I stooped oe a ou gb 

, . sies 
of a bishopric, His Majesty enr0080e 
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Port said he 
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erroneous opinion of my principles, But 
the reign of George the Third was the 
triumph of toryism, The Whigs had 
ower fur a moment, they quarrelled 
amongst themselves, and thereby lost the 
king’s confidence, lost the people’s con- 
fidence, and lost their power for ever ; 
or, to speak more philosophically, there 
was neither whigism nor toryism left ; 
excess of riches, and excess of taxes, 
combined with excess of luxury, had in. 
troduced universal selfism. 
THURLOW. 

The Chancellor, in his reply, boldly 
asserted that he perfectly well remember- 
ed the passage I had quoted from 
Grotius, and that it solely respected na- 
tural, but was inapplicable to civil rights. 
Lord Loughborough, the first time I saw 
him after the debate, assured me, that be- 
fore he went to sleep that night he had 
looked into Grotius, and was astonished 
to find that the Chancellor, in contradict. 
ing me, had presumed on the ignorance 
of the house, and that my quotation was 
perfectly correct. —What miserable shifts 
dogreat men submit toin supporting their 
parties! The Chancellor Thurlow was 
an able and upright judge, but as the 
Speaker of the House of Lords he was 
domineering and insincere. It was said of 
h'm, thatin the Cabinet, he opposed every 
thing, proposed nothing, and was ready 
to support any thing. I remember 
Lod Camden’s saying to me one night, 
wheo the Chancellor was speaking con- 
trary, as [ thought, to his own conviction, 
* There now, I could not do that, he is 
Supporting what he does not believe a 
word of,” 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

The restoration of the king’s health 
soon followed. It was the artifice of 
tle ininister to represent all those who 
had opposed his measures, as enemies to 
the King; and the Queen lost, in the 
ovinion of many, the character which she 
had hitherto maintained in the country, 
by falling in with the designs of the mi- 
bister, She imprudently distinguished, by 
different degrees of courtesy on the one 
hand, and by meditated affronts on the 


other, hase who had voted with, andthose - 


who had voted against the minister, ine 
somuch that the Duke of Northumber- 
land one day said to me, “So, my 
Lord. you and I also are become tral- 
tors,” 

She received me at the drawing-room, 
which was held on the King’s recovery, 
with a degree of coldness : which would 
have appeared to herself ridiculous and 
ill placed, could she have imagined how 

Montury Mac. No. 30%, 


litlea mind such as mine regarded, in its 
honourable proceedings, the displeasure 
ofa woman, though that woman happeu- 
edto bea queen. 

_ The Prince of Wales, who was stands 
ing near her, then asked me to dine with 
him, and, onemy making some objection 
to dining at Carlton. House, he turned to 
Sir Thomas Dundas, and desired hin to 
give us a dinner at his house, on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. Before we sat dowa 
to diuner on that day, the Prince took 
me aside, explained to me the principle 
on which he had acted during the whole 
of the Kiny’s illness, and spoke to me, 
with an afflicted feeling, of the manner 
in which the Queen had treated himself, 
I must do him the justice to say, that he 
spoke, in this conterence, in as sensible 
a manner as could possibly have been ex- 
pected from an heir apparent to the 
throne, and from a son of the best prin- 
ciples towards both his parents. I advis- 
ed him to persevere in dutifully bearing 
with his mother’s ill humour, till time 
and her own good sense should disen- 
tangle her from the web which ministe-~ 
rial cunning had thrown around her, 

Having thought well of the Queen, I 
was willing to attribute her conduct, 
during the agitation of the Regency 
question, to her apprehensions of the 
King’s safety, to the misrepresentations 
of the King’s minister, to any thing rather 
than to a fondness for power, 

Before we rose from table at Sir Thoe 
mas Dundas’s, where the Duke of York 
and a large company were assembled, 
the conversation turning on parties, I 
happened to say, that I was sick of par. 
ties, and should retire from all public 
concerns—=* No,” said the Prince, “ and 
mind who it is that tells you so, you 
shall never retire ; a man of your talents 
shall never be lost to the public,”—I 
have now lived many years in retire- 
ment, and, in my seventy-fifth year, I 
feel no wish to live otherwise. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 

The Windsor anecdote was told me 
by the late Dr. Heberden :—The cler- 
gyman there, on a day when the Atha- 
nasian Creed was to be read, began with 
‘6 Whosoever will be saved,” &c. ; the 
King, who usually responded with a loud 
voice, was silent; the minister repeated, 
in an higher tone, his ¢* Whosoever,” the 
King continued silent; at length the 
Apostle’s Creed was repeated by the mi- 
nister, and the King followed him 
throughout with a distinct and audible 
ar poe ly dislike the imposition of all 

A cerjain'y & 4F creeds 
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creeds formed by human authority ; 
though I do not dislike them as usetul 
summaries of what their compilers be- 
lieve to be true, either in natural or re- 
vealed religion. 

As to natural religion, the creeds of 
the most distinguished philosophers, from 
Plato and Cicero to Leibnitz and Clarke, 
are extremely various, with respect to 
the origin of things—the existence and 
attributes, natural and moral, of the 
Supreme Being—the natural mortality 
or immortality of the human soul—the 
liberty and necessity of human actions— 
the principle of virtue, and other impor- 
tant points. And, as to revealed reli- 
gion, though all its doctrines are ex- 
pressed in one book, yet such a diversity 
of interpretations has been given to the 
same passages of Scripture, that not on- 
ly individuals, but whole churches, have 
formed to themselves different creeds, 
and introduced them into their forms of 
worship. The Greek church admits 
not into its ritual either the Apostle’s 
Creed, or the Athanasian Creed, bot 
the Nicene. The Episcopal church in 
America, admits the Nicene and the 
Apostle’s Creed, but rejects the Athae 
nasian. The church of England admits 
the whole three into its Liturgy; and 
some of the foreign Protestant churches 
admit none but the Apostle’s, These, 
and other creeds which might be men- 
tioned, are all of human fabrication ; 
they oblige conscience, as far as the 
are conformable to Scripture, and of that 
conformity every man must judge for 
himself. This liberty of private judge 
ment is recognised by our church (not. 
withstanding subscription to the thirty. 
nine articles) when, in the service for 
the ordering of priests, it proposes this 
question :——** Are you determined, out 
of the said Scriptures, to instruct the 
people committed to your charge, and 
to teach nothing, as required of ne- 
cessity to eternal salvation, but that 
which you shall be persuaded may be 
concluded and proved by the Scrip- 
tures?” 

THE DISSENTERS. 

The Dissenters are neither tories nor 
tepublicans, but friends to the principles 
of the revolution. Notwithstanding the 
virulence of Mr. Burke’s invective against 
him, I give entire credit to what Dr. 
Price has said of himself and of the Dis- 
senters, in the following extract from his 


_ Sermon, preached, April 1787, before the 


supporters of a new academical institu- 
tion among Protestant Dissenters :-—*¢ I 


cannot help _" this opportunity to 
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remove a very groundless gysp'-;,. _. 

respect to myself, by adding, thats” ” 
am I from preferring a govern w 
purely republican, that I look y a m 
own Constitution of government as bet : 
adapted than any other to this Shame 
and in theory excellent, | have said.” 
theory, for, in Consequence of the in 
crease of corruption, and the miserab| 
inadequateness of our repr : 


inade €sentation, | 
is chiefly the theory and form of md 


stitution that we possess; and this I rec. 
kon our first, and worst, and greatest 
eet What I say of myself, I be. 
ieve to be true of the whole body of 
British subjects among Protestant Dis. 
senters. 1 know not one among them 
who would not tremble at the thought of 
changing into a democracy our mixed 
form of government, or who has ap 
other wish with respect to it, than to re 
store it to purity and vigour, by remove 
ing the defects in our representation, and 
establishing that independence of the 
three states on one another, in which its 
essence consists.” | 

But it may be said that I have not 
stated the whole question, inasmuch a 
the Dissenters are enemies to the church 
establishment, and that the state is so 
allied to the church, that he who is un 
friendly to the one, must wish the subs 
version of both. I think this reasoning 
is not just: a man may certainly wish for 
a change in an ecclesiastical establish 
ment, without wishing for a change in 
the civil constitution of a country. An 
episcopalian, for instance, may wish to 
see bishops established in all Scotland, 
without wishing Scotland to become a re- 
public; and he may wish that episcopacy 
may be established in all the American 
states, without wishing that monarchy 
may be established in any of them. The 
protection of life, liberty, and property, 
is not inseparably or exclusively cour 
nected with any particular form of church. 
government. ‘Ihe blessings of civil $0 
ciety depend upon the proper execution 
of good Jaws, and upon the good ae 
of the people; but no one will ep 
to prove, that the laws and morals 0 
people may not be as good 10 Guest 
Swisserland, Scotland, under a ree 
terian, as in England or France 0 
an episcopal form of church-governmem. 

TITHES: com the 

In January 1799, I received en 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Met Pit 
which had been sent to him by r. i 
and was desired to deliver my opinio® 
the subject. The paper contal 


plan for the sale of the tthe of the fr, 
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the same principle that the land- 
had been offered for sale in the pre- 
ceding session of parliament. It was 
roposedy that the money arising from 
the sale of the tithe should be vested in 
the funds in aid of public credit, and the 
clergy were to receive their income from 
the funds; the income, however, was not 
to be a fixed income, which could never 
be augmented, but was to be so adjusted 
as, at different periods, to admit an in- 
crease according to the advance in the 
price of grain. This plan was not intro- 
duced into parliament: it met, I be- 
lieve, with private opposition from the 
bishops, though I own it had my appro- 
bation; but that approbation was found. 
ed on very different principles from that 
of aiding public credit; I did not indeed 
clearly see how, if the full value was 
given for the tithe, that credit would be 
assisted thereby. I remember having 
said to Mr. Arthur Young, on the occa- 
sion, that I, for one, never would give 
my consent, and that I thought the 
houses of parliament never would give 
theirs to the sale of the tithe, unless its 
full value was paid for it: ‘‘Then,” said 
he, * there is an end of the whole busi- 
ness: for, unless the people in the west, 
who are now most clamorous against 
tithe, are allowed to purchase at the 
price they now pay by composition, they 
will, on their knees, beg Mr. Pitt to let 
things continue as they are.” I sent to 
the Archbishop the following observations 
on the proposed plan, to be communi- 
cated to Mr. Pitt:— 

“ The Bishop of Landaff is of opinion, 
that an income arising from the funds 
will neither be so permanently secure, 
oo so independent, as one arising from 
tithe. 

“He is further of opinion, that the 
proposed change will much augment the 
influence of the crown; which augmen- 
tation, he conceives, will be ultimately 
ruinous alike to the just prerogative of 
the crown, and the liberty of the sub- 
ject. 

‘* Notwithstanding these distant and 
contingent dangers, he approves—of the 
plan, on the ground of its tendency to 
amend the morals of the people, by ex- 
tinguishing the discontents often subsist- 
ing between the clergy and their parish- 
toners, on account of tithes, and on the 
Principle of its- promoting the agriculture 
of the kingdom. 

“He considers the particulars of the 
plan as well arranged in general; but he 
thinks that a fair valuation of the great 
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and small tithes of each living should be 
made by proper commissioners : appres 
hending that the mode adopted, when 
’ 
enclosures are made, is not applicable to 
lands now in tillage, and destitute of 
commons, 

“¢ He does not see that the abolition 
of tithes, on the enclosures of commons, 
(in futuro), is taken into consideration, 

_“€ He wishes that some provision 
might be made for the recovery of tithes 
which are now due by law, though the 
right to them may not, for various reae 
sons, have yet been prosecuted. 

‘“‘ He is desirous that the following 
points may be ascertained, before the 
measure is submitied to parliament: — 

** ist, What number of parishes in 
the kingdom are now entirely exempted 
from the tithe of corn and hay? 

“ 2d, In what number of parishes, 
subject to the afvre-mentioned tithes, 
are the tithes in the possession of the 
parochial clergy? 

*¢ 3d, In what number of parishes, sub- 
ject to the afore-mentioned tithes, are 
the tithes in the possession of spiritual or 
lay corporations?” 

OAK TIMBER. 

In a book now before me, entitled, 
Planting and Ornamental Gardening, 
published by Dodsley in 1785, it is said 
(p. 499), that a seventy-four gun ship 
takes two thousand trees of two tons 
each, and, supposing forty such trees 
growing on an acre, clears fifty acres of 
woodland. This may be so, but the ob- 
servation does not extend far enough. 
Admitting, however, this to be a fact, 
and supposing that the navy, for the con- 
struction of new ships, and the repair of 
old ones, would require ten times that 
quantity annually, 500 acres would sup- 
ply the annual consumption, and fifty 
thousand acres would supply the demand 
for ever, if trees of one hundred years’ 
growth are large enough for navy tim- 
ber. 

The way of ascertaining the real an- 
nual consumption of oak-timber in ship- 
building, seems to be, first to ascertain 

_.(Lsuppose from the Customi-house books) 
the number of tons of British shipping of 
all kinds, annually employed in Great 
Britain; next to derive, from the infor- 
mation of different ship-builders, the 
quantity of oak used per ton in ship- 
building, on an average of all sorts of 
ships: from these two sources ofinformn- 
tion, a proper inference may be drawn, 
ascertaining the quantity of oak used in 


the construction of all the shipping now 
. <a in 
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in Great Britain, which being divided 
ly the number of years which such ship- 

ing will on an average last, we shall 
then know the quantity annually wanted 
to keep us in statu quo for ever. 

An oak coppice is, with us, worth 
twenty pounds a statute acre, at fifteen 
years’ growth; supposing money to dou- 
ble itself in fifteen years at compound in- 
terest of 51, per cent., and every suce 
ceeding fall to be of the same value as 
the first, then, in seven falls, or in 105 
years, an acre would produce 25401, a 
sum so exceedingly surpassing the value 
of 40 trees of 105 years’ growth, even 
with taking into consideration the value 
of the underwood whilst any remained, 
that the comparison necd not be insti 
tuted, if profit is solely attended to in the 
management of woods. 

I this year sold a customary acre 
(6760 square yards) of oak, of 29 years’ 
growth, from an old stub, for 126/. and 
left standing 260 of the best trees, the 
value of which I estimate at 40/. so that 
the clear value of this coppice may be 
put at 166/. If we trace this sum, even 
supposing that the stub did not shoot out 
again, and that the whole had been cut, 
it will appear that in 75 years (that is in 
104 years’ growth), it will, at a com- 
pound interest of 5/, per cent. amount to 
6446/, 

‘Evelyn gives some instances of the 
value of oak woods at different periods 
of their growth, in order to show the ad- 
vantage of letting them stand till a great 
age, but he has foigotten to take into 
consideration the increase of the money 
at compound interest, which they were 
worth when first valued, compared with 
what they were worth at the second va- 
luation. 

THE QUEEN AND FREYLINGHANSEN,. 

In October 1804, a German treatise 
in divinity, by Anastatius Freylinghan- 
sen, was published in English with great 
parade, by order of Her Majesty, and 
supervised by the Bishop of London. 

Mr. Freylinghansen was, I question 
not, a learned and orthodox divine, but 
he appears to me to have been a very 
poor metaphysician. He staggered me 
in his first page, by speaking of our natu- 
‘ral knowledge of God as being implanted 
In us, notwithstanding all that Mr. Locke 
had said upon the subject in the first 
book of his Essay on the Human Under- 
standing; and he hobbles in the second 
and several succeeding pages, in sucha 
manner, as no one who had distinct no- 
tions of metaphysical reasoning, con- 


cerning the existence of .: 
tributes, could, I hak and his at, 
done. , Possibly 

All that kind of discussion has bee 
more clearly and more deep! h 
by Clarke, Locke, Whitby, y | bass 
Knight, &c. than by this German "Te 
book is systematical, and on that i 
may be of use as an elementary buok . 
but I have not the same notion of the 
utility of elementary bouks in theolov 
which many persons entertain, Elemen- 
tary books in geometry, algebra, & 
exhibit to us an indissoluble concatens. 
tion of intuitive or demonstrated truths: 
but elementary books in theology give 4 
@ concatenation, perhaps, butit is more 
frequently a concatenation of Conjectures 
than of truths. 

Let any man fill his head with a per 
Suasion, that he understands what is 
meant by the image of Gods; that Adain 
had original righteousness; that he was 4 
focderal head, &c., and it will not be 
easy to enumerate the series of trutls 
(conjectures they ouglit to be called, aud 
absolute crrors they may be,) which will 
follow as legitimate corollaries from such 
assumed principles. 

What are thecatechisms of the Romis) 
church, of the English church, of the 
Scotch church, and of all other churches, 
but a set of propositions which men of 
different natural capacities, educations, 
prejudices, have fabricated (sometunes 
on the anvil of sincerity, oftener on that 
of ignorance, interest, or hypocrisy,) from 
the divine materials furmished by te 
Bible? And car any man of au enlarged 
charity believe, that his salvation wil 
ultimately depend on a coneurrence | 
opinion with any of these niceties, which 
the several sects of Christians have a 
sumed as essentially necessary for 4 
Christian man’s belief? Ob, no! Christ 
anity is not a speculative business. i” 
good act performed from a principle 0 
obedience to the declared will of Got 
will be of more service to every a" 
dual, than all the speculative theology ° 
St. Augustin, or Anastatius Freyluigs 
hansen. 

All the subjects it treats of have a 
handled with great precision by — 
lenus, Turretin, Episcopius, Lim va 
and a great many other foreign rs 
and very distinctly, though not ope 
tically, by our own. This many this 
tem in our writers may have gre the 
German book a great estimating a 
. f Her Majesty, preferen¢ 
judgment o yesty 


ee which " 
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cannot be expected she should be much 
acquainted with, 
COURSE OF EDUCATION. 

The virtuous education of our off- 
spring, and especially of an offspring 
which by its rank may influence the mo- 
rals of a country, is one of the most im. 
portant duties of life. The happiness or 
misery, not merely of an individual, but 
of the world, depends upon the good or 
bad morals of its inhabitants; and the 
morals of men chiefly depend on the 
principles of action which are impressed 
on the minds of children, If your son 
should in future turn out ill, you will 
have the comfort of knowing that you 
have not to reproach yourself with hav. 
ing neglected his education; if well, you 
may justly attribute some merit to your 
own foresight, and assiduity in the con- 
duct of his education. 

By religious instruction, I do not 
mean that he should at his time of life, 
or indeed at any time of life, be occu. 
pied in theological controversy, or per- 
plexed in estimating the worth of the se- 
veral systems of faith with which the 
Christian world has unhappily been every 
where oppressed; but that he should be 
habituated to consider the Gospels as 
containing a rule of life, which no pro. 
pensities of sense, no fashion of the 
world, no licentious conversation of infi- 
del companions, should ever induce him 
to disparage or neglect. It is a state 
which, if believed with sincerity, and fol- 
lowed with firmness, will lead him, and 
us all in every situation, and in every vi- 
cissitude of tortune, to tranquillity of 
mind in this firat scene of our existence, 
aud to the perfection of our being ia all 
succeeding scenes, I do not mean to 
preach to you; but I am so convinced of 
the truth and importance of what I have 
written, that F could not forbear touch- 
ing on the subject. 

You very properly wish your young 
man to write and to speak good Eng- 
lish, The best means of acquiring that 
qualification, is to converse with the 
best company, to read the best written 
books, and to translate someé of the fine 
passages of the ancients. But, as all this 
cannot be expected from a youth of his 
age, I will mention only two books, with 
Which if he becomes familiar, his lan- 
Kuage will insensibly become elegant and 
Strong. “ Middletow’s Life of Cicero,” 
aid ** Plutarch’s Lives,” by Langhorne. 
The language of both is good, and of the 
first excellent. I mention these books 
bot in preference to Addison, Swift, &c. 
® account of language, but because the 


perusal of them will carry on his classi 
cal education; and inspire him with the 
noble sentiments of some of the greatest 
men the world has ever seen, There ig 
another book most admirably fitted to 
form the taste of a yousy man in classi- 
cal literature, to instruct him in a great 
variety of useful knowledge, to imbue 
his mind with proper principles, and tu 
give him a turon for such studies and ace 
quirements, as are peculiarly ornamental 
to every gentleman, and not unworthy 
the attention of a man of rank—Rollin’s 
“ Belles Lettres.” I am strengthened 
in my good opinion of this work, by 
knowing how greatly it was esteemed 
by Bishop Atterbury, one of the pulitest 
scholars of his age. It may be proper 
to read this book in the translation, 
(the third edition of which was publish- 
ed in 1742,) rather than in the original 
French, because the English is not defi 
cient in correctness and perspicuity, Ags 
to translating in order to form a copious 
and nervous style, nothing can be more 
proper; the practice is recommended by 
Cicero and Quintilian, and I dare say 
is not unknown to your son. The Eto- 
nian Greek and Latin Selecta hive been 
probably put into his hands at Harrow 
for that purpose. It wili be of use to 
him to compare his own performances 
in that way with those of approved 
transiations, and Piiny’s Letters, transla- 
ed by Melmoth, is a book well fitted for 
that end ; especially as the perusal of the 
Letters themselves will afford him plea- 
sure and instruction of various kinds: 
the 97th Letter of the tenth book, is a 
noble proof of the good morals of the 
Christians in the first age. 
Nothing great can be done in classics, 
in science, in politics, in any thing, with. 
out incessant industry, and our manners 
are against the use of it. Boys too soon 
cease to be boys, and for that reason 
they continue boys in intellect all their 
days. This, as Johnson would have 
called it, precocity of manners we have 
imported, with other mischiefs, from 
France. I look upon Euclid as the best 
possible logic, and | shall think two 
months of your young mans time ex- 
cellently spent in being able to demou- 
strate, at sizht of the scheme, every propo- 
sition in the first book; and, if he never 
went further in mathematics, he would 
have acquired the habit of clear reason- 
ing and attentive reading. If Dr. 
Maltby can do this for him, not ina 4 
perficial, but in a true fundamental, 
manner, he will render him a great sere 


vice ; for, in mathematics, aud in a 
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other literary pursuit, a little knowledge 
perfectly attained is preferable to a su- 

erficial knowledge of a great deal. 
When he gets to Cambridge, I think it 
will be useful to him, in addition to his 
college lectures, to attend the public 
courses of Botany, Anatomy, Chemistry, 
&c. not with a view of making him 
deeply versed in these matters, but to 
open his mind by general knowledge, 
and to keep him from falling into idleness 
and dissipation. 

PITT. 

Mr. Pitt’s conduct to me had been 
uniformly unkind, I might justly say 
ungrateful; but I never bore him any ill 
will on that account; for [ thought it 
was very probable I had been slandered 
by persons about him, and I knew that 
his talents and disinterestedness merited 
my esteem, and that of every impartial 
man, Dr. Price said of Lord North that 
** he doubled a national debt before too 
heavy to be endured ; and let future ge- 
nerations rise up, and if possible call 
him—BtesseEp !”—What would he have 
said, had he lived to see the state of the 

“debt at the death of Mr. Pitt? Lord 
North’s American war rendered it diffi- 
cult for a man of five hundred pounds 
a-year, to support the station of a gen- 
tleman, and Mr, Pitt’s French war has 
rendered it impossible, 

HIS DISGRACE AT COURT. 
The Bishop of St. Asaph died unex. 
pectedly in October 1806. It was very 
enerally imagined that I should have 

een translated to that see; and that I 
might not furnish the minister (Lord 
Grenville) with the excuse for passing 
me by—that I had not asked for it,—tf 
got a common friend to inform him, that, 
on account of my northern connexions, 
the bishopric of St. Asaph would be pe- 
culiarly acceptable to myself. It was 
given to the Bishop of Bangor, and the 
bishopric of Bangor was given to the Bi- 
shop of Oxford. 

I cannot truly say, that I was wholly 
insensible to these aud to many similar 
arrangements, by which I had been for 
so many years neglected, and exhibit- 
éd to the world as a marked man fallen 
under royal displeasure; but I can say, 
that neither was the tranquillity of my 
mind disturbed, nor my adherence to 
the principles of the revolution shaken, 
nor my attachment to the house of 

vunswick, acting on these principles, 
lessened thereby. 

T knew that I possessed not the talents 
of adulation, intrigue, and versatility of 
priuciple, by which laymen, as well as 


churchmen, usually in courts 

laddér ss ambitioay I knew thi reat 

remained without repini + bol 

of it. moe T0 
steal « . DEATH, 3 
Fro tober 1813, the 

Bishop of Landaff rapidly Hee ny be 

dily exertion became extremely j , 

to him; and, though his mental faculties 

continued unimpaired, yet he cauti 

refrained from every species of literary 

composition. The example of the Arc, 

bishop of Toledo was often before him, 


and the determination, as f 
pressed, that his own pradeled en 


exempt him from the admonition of ; 
Gil Blas, | 

_ He expired on the 4th of July, 1846, 
in the 79th year of his age; illustra; 
in death the truth of his favourite role 
conduct, through life, * Keep innocency, 
and take heed unto the thing that is 


right, for that shall bring a man peace 
at the last.” 
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EARTHQUAKE AT CUMANA. 
ROM the 28th of October to the 
3d of November, the reddish log 
was thicker than it had yet been. The 
heat of the night seemed stifling, 
the thermometer rose only to 26°. *I* 
breeze, which generally cooled the s* 
from eight or nine o’clock in the evel 
ing, was no longer felt. Theat 
appeared as if it were on aes 4 
ground, parched and dusty, was sr 
on every side. Ou the fourth of 
ber, about two in the afternoun, 
clouds, of an extraordinary pte 
enveloped the high motte “x 
Brigantine and Tataraqual. he net 
tended, by degrees, as far as : 
About four in the afternoov, thund 


| ime 
was heard over our heads, but a cane 
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» height, withoat rolling, and with 
wae and often mterrupted sound, 
At the moment of the strongest electric 
explosion, at 4h. 12m. there were two 
shocks of an earthquake, which follow- 
ed at fifteen seconds distance from each 
other. The people in the streets filled 
the air with their cries, Mr. Bonpland, 
who was leaning over a table examining 

lants, was almost throw™ on the floor, 
i felt the shock very strongly, though I 
was lying in a hammock. Its direction 
was from north to south, which is rare 
at Cumana, Slaves, who were drawing 
water from a well, more than eighteen 
or twenty fect deep, near the river 
Manzanares, heard a noise like the ex- 
plosion of a strong charge of gunpowder. 
The noise seemed to come from the bot- 
tom of the well, a very singular pheno- 
menon, though very common in the 
greater part of the countries of America 
exposed to earthquakes, 

A few minutes before the first shock, 
there was a very violent blast of wind, 
followed by an electrical rain, in great 
drops. 1immediately tried the atmos- 
pherical electricity by the electrometer 
of Volta. The small balls separated 
four lines; the electricity often changed 
from positive to negative, as is the case 
during storms; and, in the north of 
Europe, even sometimes in a fall of snow. 
The sky remained cloudy, and the blast 
of wind was followed by a dead calm, 
which lasted all night. The setting of 
the sun presented a scene of extraordi- 
nary magnificence. The thick veil of 
the clouds was rent asunder as in shreds, 
quite near the horizon: the sun appear- 
ed at 12 degrees of altitude, on a firma- 
ment of indigo-blue, Its disk was enor- 
mously enlarged, distorted, and undulat- 
ed toward the edges. The clouds were 
gilded; and fasciculi of divergent rays, 
which reflected the most brilliant colours 
of the rainbow, extended even to the 
inidst ofthe heavens, There was agreat 
crowd in the public square. This phe- 
Romenon, the earthquake, the clap of 
thunder which had accompanied it, the 
red vapour seen during so many days, 
all was regarded as the effect of the 

ipse, 

About nine in the evening there was 
4 third shock, much slighter than the 
former two, but attended evidently with 
& subterraneous noise. The barometer 
Was a little lower than usual; but the 
Progress of the horary variations or small 
atmospheric tides, was no way interrupt- 

. The mercury was precisely at the 
Binimum of height at the moment of the 


591 
earthquake ; it continued rising till ele. 
ven in the evening, and sunk again till 
half after four in the morning, conforme 
ably to the law which regulates the baro- 
metrical variations In the night be. 
tween the 3d and 4th of November, the 
reddish vapour was so thick, that I 
could not distinguish the place of the 
moon, except by a beautiful halo of 20° 
aiameter. a 
_ It was scarcely twenty-two months 
since the town of Cumana had been al- 
most totally destroyed by an earthquake. 
The people look on the vapours which 
darken the horizon, and the failure of the 
breeze during the night, as prognostios 
infallibly disastrous. We had frequent 
visits from persons, who wished to know 
if our instruments indicated new shocks 
for the next day. The inquietude was 
particularly great and general, when on 
the 5th of November, exactly at the same 
hour as the preceding day, there was a 
violent gust of wind, attended by thune 
der, and a few dreps of rain. No shock 
was felt. 
for five or six days at the same hour, al. 
most at the same minute, The inhabi- 
tants of Cumana, and of many other 
places between the tropics, have long 
ago, made the observation, that those 
atmospherical changes, which appear the 
most accidental, follow for whole weeks 
a certain type with astonishing regulari 
ty. The same phenomenon exists in 
summer, under the temperate zone ; 
nor bas it escaped the sagacity of astroe 
nomers, who often see clouds form in a 
serene sky, during three or four days to- 
gether, at the same part of the firma. 
ment, take the same direction, and dis- 
solve at the sume height; sometimes bee 
fore, sometimes after, the passage of a 
star over the meridian, consequently 
within a few minutes of the same point 
of apparent time.* 

The earthquake of the 4th of Novem- 


‘ber, the first [ had felt, made so much 


the more lively an impression on me, as 
it was accompanied with remarkable 
meteorological variations. It was, more- 
over, a real lifting-up, and not a shock 
by undulations. I did not thea 
imagine, that, after a long abode on 
the table-lands of Quito, and the coasts 
of Peru, I should become almost as 
familiar with the abrupt movements of 





- Mr. Arago and I paid a great deal 
of attention to this phenomenon during 
a long series of observations made in the 


years 1809 and1810,at the Observatory at 
ecligation of tle stars. 
the 


Paris, @ verify the 


The wind and storm returned » 
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the true east 30° toward 

south, In an amplitude re ag 
teors were seen to rise above the h, Ry 
at E.N.E., and at E, describe ares 

or less extended, and fall toward the 


the ground, as we are in Europe with 
the noise of thunder. We did not think 
of rising at night, in the city of Quito, 
when subterraneous rumblings (bramidos), 
which seem always to come from the 
volcano of Pichincha, announced, (two 
or three, and sometimes seven or eight 
minutes beforehand) a shock; the force 
of which is seldom in proportion to the 
intensity of the noise. The carelessness 
of the inhabitants, who recollect that, for 
three centuries past, their city has not 
been overwhelmed, communicates itself 
easily to the least intrepid traveller. 
In general, it is not so much the fear of 
the danger, as the novelty of the sensa- 
tion, that strikes so forcibly, when the 
effect of the slightest earthquake 1s felt 
for the first time. 

From our infancy, the idea of certain 
contrasts fixes itself in our minds: was 
ter appears to us an element that moves ; 
earth, a motionless and inert mass. 
These ideas are the effect of daily ex- 
perience; they are connected with every 
thing that is transmitted to us by the 
senses. When a shock is felt, when the 
earth is shaken on its old foundations, 
which we had deemed so stable, oue in- 
stant is sufficient to destroy long illu- 
sions, It is like awakening from a 
dream ; but a painful awakening. We 
feel, that we have heen deceived by 
the apparent calm of nature; we be- 
come attentive to the least noise: we 
mistrust, for the first time, a soil on 
which we had so long placed our feet 
with confidence. If the shocks be re- 
peated, if they become frequent during 
Several successive days, the uncertainty 
quickly disappears, In 1784, the inha- 
bitants of Mexico were accustomed to 
hear the thunder roll beneath their feet, 
us it is heard by us in the region of the 
clouds. Confidence easily springs up 
in the human breast, and we end by ac- 
Customing ourselves on the coast of Peru 
fo the undulations of the ground, like 
the sailor to the tossings of the ship, 
caused by the motion of the waves, 

METEORS, 

The night of the 11th of November, 
was cool and extremely beautiful. To- 
ward the morning, from half after two, 
the most extraordinary luminous meteors 
were seen towards the east. Mr. Bonp. 
land, who had risen to enjoy the fiesh- 
ness of the air in the gallery, perceived 
them first. Thousands of bolides and 
falling stars, succeeded each other during 
four hours, Their direction was very 
regularly from north to south, They 
filled a space in the sky extending from 


south, after having followed th 
of the meridian, Bae of thee tin 
a height of 40°, and all exceeded 950 
30°, There was very little wind jp ie 
low regions of the atmosphere and thi 
blew from the east. No trace of clout, 
was to be seen. Mr. Bonpland relates, 
that from the beginning of the phenone. 
non, there was not a space in the firms. 
ment equal in extent to three diameter 
of the moon, that was not fill at every 
instant with bolides and falling stars, 
The first were fewer in number, ‘buta; 
they were seen of different sizes, it was 
impossible to fix the limit between these 
two classes of phenomena, All these 
meteors left luminous traces from five to 
ten degrees in length, as often happew 
in the equinoctial regions. The phos. 
phorescence of these traces, or lummous 
bands, lasted seven or eighit seconds, 
Many of the falling stars had a very dis. 
tinct nucleus, as large as the disk of 
Jupiter, from which darted sparks of ¥i- 
vid light. The bolides seem to burst as 
by explosion; but the largest, those 
from 1° to 1° 15’ in diameter, disap. 
peared without scintillation, leaving be 
hind them phosphorescent bands (érabes) 
exceeding in breadth fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The light of these meteors 
was white, and not reddish, which mux 
be attributed, no doubt, to the absence 
of vapours, and the extreme trauspe 
rency of the air. For the same reason, 
under the tropics, the stars of the first 
magnitude have at their rising, a light 
evidently whiter than in Europes 

Almost all the inhabitants of Cumana 
were witnesses of this phenomenon, be: 
cause they leave their houses before four 
o’clock, to attend the first morning mas 
They did not bebold these bolides 
indifference; the oldest among them i 
membered, that the great earthquakes 
1766, were preceded by similar pie’ 
mena. The Guaiqueries in the gr 
suburb, came out and asserted, bit: 
the fire-work had begun at rn : 
and that as they returned from fi 2 Je 
the Gulf, they had already per, 
very small falling stars toward | 
They affirmed at the same roy are 
igneous meteors were extremely a 
those coasts after two in the 

The phenomenon ceased by Boge 
after four o’clock, and the a 2% but 
falling stars became less frequen’s 
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distinguished some toward the 
pa b their whitish light, and the 
rapidity of their movement, a quarter of 
an hour after sun-rise. This -circum- 
stance will appear less extraordinary, 
when I bring to the reader’s recollection, 
that in fall day-light, in 1788, the inte- 
rior of the houses in the town of Popayan 
was brightly illuminated by an aérolite 
of immense magnitude. It passed over 
the town when the sun was shining 
clearly, about one o'clock, Mr. Bonp- 
land and myself, during our second resi- 
dence at Cumana, after having observed 
on the 26th of September, 1800, the 
immersion of the first satellite of Jupiter, 
succeeded in seeing the planet distinctly 


_with the naked eye, eighteen minutes 


after the disk of the sun had appeared in 
the horizon. There was a very slight va- 
pour in the east, but Jupiter appeared 
onan azure sky, ‘These facts prove the 
extreme purity and transparency of the 
atmosphere under the torrid zone. The 
mass of diffused light is so much less, as 
the vapours are more perfectly dissolved. 
The same cause, that weakens the diffue 
sion of the solar light, diminishes the ex- 
tinction of that which emanates either 
from a bolis, Jupiter, or the moon, seen 
on the second day after her conjunction. 

The researches of Mr. Chiadni having 
singularly fixed the attention of the sci- 
entific world upon the bolides and falling 
stars at my departure from Europe, we 
did not neglect, during the course of our 
journey from Caraccas to the Rio Negro, 
to enquire every where, whether the 
meteors of the 12th of November had 
been perceived, In a savage country, 
where the greater number of the inhabit. 
ants sleep out in the air, so extraordinary 
a phenomenon could not fail to be re- 
marked, except when concealed by 
clouds from the eye of observation, The 

puchin missionary at San Fernando de 
Apura, a village situate amid the savan- 


nahs of the province of Varinas; the Fran-- 


ciscan monks stationed near the cataracts 
of the Oroonoko, and at Maroa, on the 
banks ofthe Rio Negro; had seen number- 

falling stars and bolides illumine the 
vault of heaven. Marva is south-west 
of Cumana, at one hundred and seventy- 
four leagues distance. All these ob- 
servers cumpared the phenomenon to a 
beautiful firework, which had lasted 
rom three till six inthe morning. Some 
of the monks had marked che. dom upon 
their rituals others had noted it by the 
nearest festivals of the church. Unfor- 
tunately, Rone of them could recollect 
the direction of the meteors, or their ap. 

Moxtuty Mae, No, $07. 


parent height. From the position of the 
mountains and thick forests, which sure 
round the Missions of the Cataracts and 
the little village of Maroa, I presume that 
the bolides were still visible at 20° above 
the horizon. On my arrival at the 
southern extremity of Spanish Guiana, at 
the little fort of San Carlos, I found some 
Portugueze, who had gone up the Rio 
Negro from the Mission of St, Joseph of 
the Marivitains; whu assured me, that 
in that part of Brazil, the phenomenon 
had been perceived, at least as far as 
San Gabriel das Cachoeiras, conse- 
quently as far as the equator itself, 

I was powerfully struck at the im. 
mense height, which these bolides nruss 
have attained, to have been visible at 
the same time at Cumana, and on the 
frontiers of Brazil, in a line of two hun- 
dred and thirty leagues in length, But 
what was my astonishment, when, at my 
return to Europe, I learnt, that the 


same phenomenon had been perceived . 


on an extent of the glohe of 64° of lati- 
tude, and 91° of longitude; atthe equa- 
tor, in South America, at Labrador, and, 
in Germany! I found accidentally during 
my passage from Philadelphia to Bor- 
deaux (in the Memoirs of the Pennsylva- 
nian Society) the corresponding observa- 
tion of Mr. Ellicott (lat 30° 42); and, 
upon my return from Naples to Berlin, 
I read the account of the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries among the Eskimaux, in the 
Bibliothek of Gottingen. Several philo- 
sophers had already discussed at this pee 
riod the coincidence of the observations 
in the north with those at Cumanay, 
which Mr. Bonpland and I had publish- 
ed in 1800. 

The following is a succinct enumera- 
tion of facts: 1st, the fiery meteors were 
seen in the east, and the east-north-east, 
to 40° of elevation, from 2h. to Gh. at 
Cumana (lat. 10° 27’52", long. 66° 30’); 
at Porto Cabello (lat. 10° 6 52", long. 
67° 5’); and on the frontiers of Brazil, 
near the equator, in the longitude of 70° 
west of the meridian of Paris. 2d, In 
French Guiana (lat. 4° 56’, long. 54° 35’), 
“ the northern part of the sky was seen 
all on fire. Innumerable falling stars 
traversed the heavens during an hour 
and a half, and diffused so vivid a light, 
that those meteors might be compared 
to the blazing sheaves shot out from a 
fire-work.” The know ‘ of this fact 
rests upon highl e testimony, 
that of the cant of Marbois, at that 
time transported to Cayenne, a victim 
to his love of justice and of rational cone 


stitutional liberty. 3d, Mr. Ellicott, 
4G astronomer 
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astronomer to the: United States,, having 
terminated: his trigonometric operations. 
for the rectification af the. limits.on, the, 
Ohio, being on the 12th of November in 


the Gulf of Florida, m: the, latitude of, - 


95°, and lengitude 81° 50’, saw,, in all 
parts of the sky, “as many meteors.as 
stats,-moving in all directions: some ap-~ 
peated. to fall perpendicnylarly; and it 
was) expected every minute that they 
would drop into the yessel,”; The same 
phenomenon, was. perceived upon- the 
American continent as far a3 the latitude 
of 309.49’. 4th, In Labrador, at, Nain 
(lat. 56954’), and Hoffenthal (lat. 58° 4’); 
mw Greenland, at Lichtenau (lat. 61° 5’), 
and at. New. Herrenhut (lat. 64° 14’, 
long.:.52° 20’);,. the Eskimaux,, were 
frightened ‘at the enormous quantity of 
bolides, that fell, during twilight toward 
all points of the firmament, and ‘* some 
of which were a foot. broad. Sth, In 
Germany, Mr. Zeissing, vicar of Itter- 
stadt:near) Weimar (iat. 50°59’, long. 
9°. 1! east), perceived, on the 12th, of 
November, . between, the hours of-six and 
geven'in the morning, when’ it .was half 
after two at Cumana, some falling stars, 
which shed a very white light... f* Soon 
after,- toward, the south and south-west, 
laminoys. rays appeared from four to six 
foot long; they were reddish, and resein- 
bled the Juminous track of a sky-rocket, 
During the morning twilight, between 
the hours of seven.and eight, the, south: 
west part.of the sky was seen, from.time 
tactime, strougly iluminated by white 
lightwing, which ran jn serpentine lines 
along the horizon.) At might, the. cold 
increased, and the barometer had risen,” 
It.d%. very probable, . that the meteor 
might. have, been observed. more to the 
east, in Poland and in Russia, If Mr, 
Rittdruhad pot taken 9.particular account 
ef ubempfrom) the. Vicar of Jtterstadi’s 
papers, we should, hay¢ supposed, that 
the badies had not been, viszble beyond 
the limits,of the New Continent...) ..,, 
oi The distance from Weimar ta the Rio 

gro, ds 1800) seq. leagues 5, and from 

Rio: Negro,.to Herrenbut,in Greenland, 
4300 leagues... Adautting that the same 
fiery meteors were seen at poiuts so, dis- 
tant from each oihet, we,.muyst also ad- 
mit, that thein, height,was at least 414 
leagues.;, Neat, Weymar,. the appear. 


ance Jike sky-rockets was seen, in the 


south, aed, south-easty at Cumana,.in 
the east, and in the, egst-north-east. Wee 
paay therefore conclude, that.numbesless 
agrolites must haye fallen; into the sea; 
between Africa:and Seuth-Ametina, to 
the. west.of the. Q@ape-Verde Islands, 


But, since the, direction PAD ‘lity 9, 
was, not the same orate 
Cumana, why were. they. Dat. pgrosved 
the janer place towa the north, " 
Cayenne ? We can scare wa 


cates, on a 


servations made in very dj 
are still wanting. I bees Places 
to think, that the. Chayma x + of 
Cumana did pot, see the same. bul 
as the Portugueze in .Braail,. and. the 
missionaries in Labrador 5. bat, at the 
same time, it cannot be doubted, and this 
fact appears to me very remarkable, the 
in the New World, between, — 
dians of 46° and 82°, between the equa. 
tor and 64° north, at the same hourjag 
immense number of bolides and fall 
stars. were perceived; and that , those 
meteors had every where the same brik 
liancy throughout a space of . 921,000 
square leagues, oy) 6s go gram, 
The scientific men,.who. have lately 
made such laborious reseaches,on fall. 
ing stars and their parallaxes, considered 
them, as meteors. belonging to the, far 
thest limits of our atmosphere, between 
the region of the Aurora Borealisand that 
of the lightest clouds, , Some, have been 
seen, which had not more thai, 14,00 
toises, or about five leagues, of elevation, 
The highest do not appear to exceed thirty 
leagues, They have often, more, thang 
hundred feet diameter ;. their swilts 
ness.is such, that they, dart, in a few, se 
conds, over,a,.space of twa leagues 
Some, of these have been, measured, the 
dizection of which was, almost perpend: 
cularly upward, or farming, an,angled 
509..with,the yertical line... This em 
tremely .remarkable. circumstance has 
led to the conclusion, that, seed 
are not nerobtes, which, after sharing 
hovered, aboug a long tinpe dm spats 
take fice,om, entering accidentally, in 
our atmosphere, and fall toward 
earthtes i; ceonineY hi somverd shieue 
as Whatevermay be the arigin.of theselus 
minous meteors, it is, dithenlt.te cence’ 
any) Jastantancous, inflammation taku 
place, in.a region, where there,is less. 
than in, the vacuunt of |, ane, alr Pumps 
and. where. (at, 25,000 toises,. high) jhe 
inercury, in the barometer we not fie 
10.0°012o0f.a,line. ».We haveascety 
ed. she uniform mixture of -auungaphen’ 
air. ta 0'003,nearly, only.to.an eltrane 
of 3000, tuires(s, .consequenmyuR: 
ond. the last, stratum of, econ ait 
it might be, adgnigted, tbat, a) WER 
revolubiong of, the globes Baer” 
stances, which yet remaln gel 
us, may have risen toward sat oo 
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through which tlie falling stars pass? but 
‘gecuvate’ experiments, made upon mike 
tures of gasses which have pot the same 
specific gravity, prove, that we cannot 
admit a superior stratum: of the atmos- 
ptiere entirely different from the inferior 
strata.  Gaseons substances mix and 
netrate each other with the least mio. 
tion, atid &-aniformity of their mixture 
would have ‘taken place in the lapse of 
ages, unless we suppose in them the effects 
of a repulsive actidn unexampled in those 
substances which we can subject to our 
observations. Farther, if we admit. the 
existence of particular 2né€rial fluids in the 
inaccessible regions of luminous meteors, 
falling stars, bolides, and the Aurora 
Borealis; how can'we conceive why the 
whole stratum Of those fluids doés not at 
once take fire, but that ‘the gaseous 
emanations, like the clouds, occupy only 


limited spaces? Tow can we suppose- 


an electrical explosion ete some va- 
pours collected together, capable of 
containing unequal charges of -eleetrici- 
ty, in air, themean temperature of which 
is, perhaps, 25° below. the freezing point 
of the centigrade ‘thermometer, and 
the rarefaction of whicli isyso consider- 
able, that the compression of the - elec- 
trical shock could searcely disengage 
any heat?) These difficulties would, :in 
great part, be removed, df the direction 
of the motion of falling stars allowed 
us to consitler them-as bodies with a 
solid nucleus, as cosmic phenomena (be- 
loriging to space beyond the limits of our 
atmosphere), and not as telluric pheno- 
mena (belonging to our planet only). 
Supposing that the meteors of Cumana 
were only at’ the ustial height, at which 
falling stars in general move, the same 
metéors were seen above the horizon in 
places mofe than 310 leagues distant 
from each other. Now, what an.extra- 
ordinary dispdsition to incandescence 


must have'reigned on the 12th of No- 


vemhber; in the higher regions of the at- 
Thosphere, <to / have’ furnished, during 
four hours, myriads of bolidesand falling 
Stars, visible at the equator, in Green- 
fand, avd in Gerniany. | 

Mr. Benzenberg judiciously observes, 
that the same cause, which renders the 
phenomenon more frequent, has also an 
influence on the largeness of the meteors, 
and the intensity: of their dight. In 
Europe, the nights when.there are the 
ereatest number of falling stars, are those 
in which very bright ones are mixed with 
very small ones. » The periodicalness of 
the ptienomenon augments’ the interest 


Which’ it excites,’ ‘Thére are months, in 
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which Mr, Brandes has reckoned in°out 
temperate zone, only sixty or eizhty fall- 
ing stars in oie night; and in other 
months their number hag risen to’ two 
thousand. Whenever one is observed, 
which has the diameter of Sirius or of 
Jupiter, we are sure of seeing 50° bit 
liant a meteor, succeeded by a great 
number of gsimalier meteors, “If th 
failing stars be very’ frequent durit 
one night, it is very probable, that th 
frequeucy will continue during seve; a 
weeks. It would seem, that, ia the 
h'gher regions of the atmosphere, near 
that extreme limit where the centrifugal 
force is balanced by gravity, there EXIstgy 
at regular periods, a particular disposi. 
tion for the production of bolides, falling 
stars, and the Aurora Borealis, Does 
the periodicalness of this great phéno- 
menon depend upon the siate of ‘the 
atmosphere? -or, upon something which 
this atmosphere receives frofm without, 
while the earth advances in the écliptie? 
Of all this we are still ignorant, as ‘heh 
were inthe days of Anaxagoras,, 
With respect to the falling stars them- 
selves, it appears to me, from my own 
experience, that they are more frequent 
in ‘the equinoctial regions than in’ the 
temperate zone; more frequent over the 


continents, and near certain coasts, th 


in the middle of the ocean, Do the radia- 
tion of the surface of the globe, and the 
electric charge of the lower regions of 
the atmosphere, which varies according 

to the nature of the soil, and the positior 

of the continents. and seas, exert the 

influence as far as. thiosé heights, whiere 
eternal winter reigns? The toral absence 
even of the smailest clouds, at certain 
seasons, or above some ‘barren plains 
destitute of vegetation, seem fo prove, 
that this influence can be felt at least as 
far as five or six thousand toisés high 
A phenomenoy analogous to that Of the 
12th of November, was observed thirt 

years before, on the eableilond of th 
Andes, in a country studded with volca- 
noes. At the city of Quito, there was 
seen, in one partof the sky, abdve the 
volcano of Cayainbo, so great a nuinber 
of falling stars, that the mountain was 
thoughtrto be in flames. This singulat 
sight lasted more than an hour. The 
people assembled in the ‘plain of Exico, 
where a magnificent view. presents itsélt 
of the highest suminits of the Cord illeras. 
‘A procession, was already on the point 


of setting out from: the Convent of St, 


erceived, that the 


aes 


Francis, when it was 


Jaze on the horizon was caused bj fier 
ween which ran aldng the skies if*al 
: directiais, 
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directions, at the altitude of twelve or 
thirteen degrees. 
LA GUAYRA. 

I landed in the port of La Guayra, 
and the same evening made preparations 
fur transporting my instruments to Ca- 
raccas. The persons for whom I had 
recommendation, advised me not to 
sleep in the town, where the yellow 
fever had only ceased a few weeks, but in 
a house on a little hill, above the village 
of Maiquetia, more exposed to fresh 
winds than La Guayra. 

La Guayra is rather a roadstead than 
aport. The sea is constantly agitated, 
‘and the ships suffer at once by the ac- 
tion of the wind, the tideways, the bad 
anchorage, and the worms. The land- 
ing is taken in with difficulty, and the 
height of the swell prevents embarking 
mules here, as. at New Barcelona and 
Porto Cabello. The free Mulattoes and 
Negroes, who carry the cacao on board 


the ships, are a class of men of very re- 


markable muscular strength. They go 
up to their middies through the water; 
and, what is well worthy of attention, 
they have nothing to fear from the 
sharks, which are so frequent in this har- 
bour. The fact seems connected with what 
I have often observed between the tro- 
pics, relatively to other classes of animals, 
that live in society; for instance, monkeys 
and crocodiles. In the missions of the 
Oroonoko, and the river of Amazons, 
the Indians who catch monkeys to sell 
them, know very well, that they caneasily 
succeed in taming those which inhabit 
certain islands; while monkeys, of the 
same species, caught on the neighbour- 
ing continent, die of terror or rage, 
when they find themselves in the power 
ofman. The crocodiles of one pool in 
the Llanos are cowardly, and flee even 
in the water; while those of another at- 
tack with extreme intrepidity. It would 
be difficult to explain this difference of 
manners and habits, by the aspect of 
their respective -localities, The sharks 
of the port of La Guayra seem to fur- 
nish an analogous example. They are 
dangerous and blood-thirsty, at the 
island opposite the coast of Caraccas, 
at the Roques, at Bonayre, and at Cu- 
rassao : while they forbear to attack per- 
sons swimming in the a of La Guayra 
and Santa Martha, The people, who, 
in order to simplify the explanation of 
natural phenomena, have always recourse 
to the marvellous, affirm, that, in both 
places, a bishop gave his benediction to 
the sharks, 

The situation of La Guayra is very 

1 


singular, and can only be | 
of SantaCruz in Teneriffe, — 
mountams, that separates the port Xe] 
the high valley of Caraccas, descends 
almost directly into the sea: and the 
houses of the town are backed’ by a val 
of steep rocks. _ There scarcely. remains 
one hundred or one hundred and forty 
toises breadth of flat ground betwee 
the wall and the ocean. The town ha 
six or eight thousand inhabitants, ang 
contains only two streets, rouni Dte 
rallel to each other east and west, |; 
is commanded by a battery of Cerro ¢y, 
lorado ; and its fortifications along the 
seaside are well disposed, and kept in 
repair. -The aspect of this place ha 
something solitary and gloomy; we 
seemed not to be on a continent, cover. 
ed with vast forests, but in a rocky 
island, destitute of mduld and veger. 
tion. With the exception of Cape 
Blanco, and the cocoa-trees of Mai 
tia, no view meets the eye but that of 
the horizun, the sea, and the azure 
vault of heaven. The heat is. stifling 
during the day, and most frequently 
during the night. The climate of Ia 
Guayra is justly considered as more ar. 
dent than that of Cumana, Porto Ca 
bello, and Coro; because: the. sea 
breeze is less felt, and the air is heated 
by the radiant caloric, which the per 
pendicular rocks emit from the time 
sun sets. i Bea 
The examination of the thermometric 
observations, made during nine months 
at La Guayra by a distinguished p 
cian, enabled me to compare 
of this port, and that of Cumana, the 
Havannah, and Vera Cruz 
These four places are considered as the 
hottest on the shores of the New World. 
The mean of the observations made at 
noon, from the 27th of June to the 16th 
of November, were, at La Guayra, S16? 
of the centigrade thermometer; at Cr 
mana, 29°3°; at Vera Cruz, 287 hs 
the Havannah, 29°5° ‘The daily 
ence, at the same hour, § va 
ceeded 0°8° or 1°4° During this pe 
riod it rained but four times, andi 
only for seven or eight minutes. eon 
season, the yellow fever p 3 a 
usually disappears at La rs oo 
Vera Cruz, and the island of St. ¥ 
when the temperature of the day 
scends below twenty-three oF 
four degrees. The mean. 
of the hottest month was, at (079° 
nearly 29°3°; at Cumana, arts 0 
Vera Cruz, 27°7°; at Cairo, From 
Nouet, 29°9°; at Rome, 2 *),, 
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November to the 19th of 
the mean temperature of 
noon, at La Guayra, was only 24°39; at 
night, 21°6°. . This is the time at which 
the sufferings from heat are the least ; 
aod yet I do not believe, that the ther- 
mometer ever falls (and it 1s lowest a 
little before sunrise) below 21° It 
sometimes descends at Cumana,to21°2°; 
at Vera Cruz, to 16°; at the Havannah 
{always when the north wind blows), to 
8°, and even lower. The mean tempe- 
rature of the coldest month is in these 
four places, 23°2°, 26°8°, 21°1°, 21°0°, 
At Cairo, it is 13°4°. The mean of 
the whole year, according to good ob- 
servations carefully calculated, 1s, at La 
Guayra nearly 28°1° ; at Cumana, 27°7° ; 
at Vera Cruz, 25°4°; at the Havannah, 
956°; at Rio Janeiro, 23°5°; at Santa 
Cruz in Teneriffe, in the latitude of 28° 
98', but backed like La Guayra, by a wall 
of rocks, .1°9%: at Cairo, 22°49; at 
Rome, 15°38°. 

_ From the whole of these observations 
it follows, that La Guayra is one of the 
hottest places on the earth®*, that the 
quantity of heat which it receives in the 
course of a year, is a little greater than 
that felt at Cumana; but that, in the 
months of November, December, and 
January, (at equal distance from the 
two passages of the sun through the ze- 
nith of the town), the atmosphere cools 
more at La Guayra. 

At the time of my abode at La Guayra, 
the scourge of yellow fever, or calentura 
amarilla, had been known only two 
years; and the mortality had not been 
considerable, because the confluence of 
strangers on the coast of Caraccas was 
less than at the Havannah and VeraCruz. 

I found the latitude of La Gaayra to 
be 10° 36 19”; and the longitude 
69° 26’ 13”. The dip of the needle on 
the 24th of January, 1800, was 42°20°; 
and its variation 4° 20’ 35” east, The 
lutensity of the magnetic forces was 
found proportional to 237 oscillations. 

CARACCAS. 

After having degcribed the scenery, 
and the atmospheric constitution of La 
Guayra, we shall now leave the coasts 
of the Caribbean Sea, The road that 
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the mean temperature of 


to Mr. Jukes, to 
5390° ; which is from two to four degrees 
higher than at Cairo, ni 
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leads from the port to Caraccas, the ca« 
pital of & government of near 90,000 
inhabitants, resembles, as I have already 
observed, the over the Alps, 
the road of St, rd,and of the Great 
St. Bernard. Taking the level of the 
ruad had never been attempted before 
my arrival in the province of Veneadela. 
No precise idea had even been formed of 
the elevation of the valley of Caraccas. 
It had indeed been long observed, that 
the descent was much less from Le 
Cumbre and La Vueltas, which is the 
culminating point of the road toward the 
Pastora at the entrance of the valley of 
Caraccas, than toward the port of La 
Guayra : but the mountain of Avila, hav- 
ing a very considerable bulk, the eye ¢an- 
not discover, at the same time, the points 
to be compared. It-is even impossible 
to form a pees idea of the elevation of 
Caraccas from the climate of the valley. 
The air in it is cooled by the descendin, 
currents of air; and by the fogs, ‘whi 
envelop the lofty summit of the Silla 
during a great part of the year. I have 
often gone on foot from La Guayra to 
Caraccas; and I sketched a profile of 
the road, founded on twelve points, the 
heights of which were determined by ba. 
rometric measurements. 

When in the season of the great heats 
we breathe the burning atmosphere of 
La Guayra, and turn our é¢yes toward 
the mountains, we are strongly affected 
by the idea, that, at the direct distance 
of five or six thousand toises, a popula- 
tion of forty thousand souls, assembled 
in a narrow valley, enjoys all the cool- 
ness of spring, of a temperature which, 
at night, descends to 12° of the centesi- 
mal thermometer. This near approach 
of different. climates is common in the 
Cordilleras of the Andes; but every 
where, at Mexico, at Quito, in Pera, 
and in New Grenada, a long journey 
must be made _ the interior, hes 
by the plains, or by prope. up | 
sheath, in order to reach the great cntiee, 
which are the centres of civilization. 
The height of Caraccas is but a third of 
that of Mexico, Quito, and Santa Fe de 
Bogota; yet, among all the capitals of 
Spanish America, which enjoy @ cool 
and delicious climate in the midst of the 
torrid zone, Caraccas stands nearest té 
the coast. What a privilege, to possess 
a sea-port at three leagues distance, and 
to be situate among mountains, on a ta- 
ble-land, which would produce wheat, 
if the cultivation of the coffee-tree were 
not preferred! 

The road from La Guayra to the Val- 
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ley of Caracas, is infinitely finer than 
hat from Honda ‘to Santa Fe, or that 
fn Gua aquil to Quito. It is even 
ih better otder than the ancient 
va which led from the ‘port’ of Vera 
Cruz to Peroté, on the eastern declivit 
of the mountains of Net Spain. ' ‘with 
good mules, it requires bile’ three hours 
to go from the port of La Guayra to Ca- 
Faccas ; ; and ‘only two hours to returi. 
With loaded mules, or on foot,” the 
journe ‘is from four to fivé houts. The 
ascent begins with a ridge of rocks ex. 
tremely’ steep, and stations that bear the 
name of Torreqaemada, Curtcuti,’ and 
Salto, toa Targe inn (La Venta built’ at 
‘six hundred toises above the level of the 
sea.® The denomination of the Burht 
“Tower indicates the sensation that js 
felt i in descending | toward La Guayra. A 
‘su cating heat is reflected by the: walls 
of rock, and still niore by the’ barren 
ains, on which the traveller looks 
down. 

“When I passed for the first time that 
tafe deed, on my way to tlie capital’ of 
ehezuela, I found séveral travellers as- 
aembled round the little inn of Gtayavo, 
‘to rest their mules. “They were inhabit- 
’ “ants of Caraccas, and were disputing on 
‘the efforts toward independence, which 
had been made 4 short time before. Jo- 


h Espana had perished on the scaf- 
‘old pe his wife groaned in a prison, 
‘because she had given an asylum to her 
hus sband when a fugitive, and had not de- 


| ounehd him to the gdvernment. I was 
struck’ with the agitation which prevailed 
an every mind, and the bitterness with 
‘which questions were'debated, on which 
‘men of the same country ought pot to 
shave differed in opinion, While they 
‘descaiited on the hatred of the Miilaitoes 
ainst the free negroes and whités, on 
the wealth of the ‘mouks, and the diffi- 
cain of Holding slaves in obedience, a 
wind, that Seemed to descend from 

the lofty summit of the Silla of Caraccas, 
enveloped us in & thick fog, and’ pat'an 
‘end to this animated conversation: We 
‘sought for shelter, in the Venta del 
Guayavo. When we eftéred the iiin, 
an old man, who had’ s sponse with the 
‘Most calmness, reminde the others how 
imprudent it was, in atime of denuncia- 
tion, On the mountain as well”as in the 
city, to engage in political ° discussions, 
‘These words, uttered in a'spot of'so wild 
an agpect, made a lively impression on 
my! mind; which was often retiewed dur- 
our journeys in thé Andes of New 
o enada and Perv. In Eiird; é, where 
nations decide their quarrels in the 


Teenie of Caraccas, a 
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plains, we climb. the mo 
of Solitude ‘ahd Tiber je le de 
okt ‘the Corditléras are newera 
the height of twelve thousand fee aq 
thithér men carry with ‘them 
tical ° dissentidhs) and their” 
hateful passidns, 

Caraccas is the capital of a 
which is nearly twice ds la ead Peru’ 
present, and which- - Yields “Tittle? inex, 
tent to ‘the kingdom‘ of Ser, 
This country, Which the Spahigh 
ment designates by thie hire 
nia General de’ Caracéas} or oi 
(united) provinces’ of: Ven 
neatly ‘a miltion of ‘inhabitant 
whom are Sixty thousand ‘tives, ys 
tains, along’ the coast," New Andalasis, 
or the province ‘of * Cumhana” with th 
islaiid Of Margaretta), “Bat 
nezuela or Caraccas, Coro,’ aiid’ teat 
caybo ; in. the intérior, the provindes of 
Varinas and Guiana, the’ first’ atorig the 
rivers of Santo Domingo and the’ Aputé, 
the second along the Oroonoko, thé Cas 
quiare, thé’ Atabapo, ‘and the Rid’ Ne 
gto. In a general view of the’ 
united’ rovinces of Tetra Firma, we pet. 
ceive, that they form three distinct zones 


extending from east to west. © 

‘Caraccas is the seat of an cortth 
(high court ‘of’ justice) and one‘of' 
eight archbishoprics, info w ich 
‘America is ‘divided, ‘Its f tion “th 
1800, ‘according “to the” researches I 
made into the number’ of bitths,”ws 
nearly 40,0003 the’ best’ ‘in fore’ ‘ithe 
bitative believed it eveti to be 45,000, of 
‘which 18,000’ are whites, ‘and? 9700 
free men of Colbur. 


‘in 1778, had already 
to 32,000." All the ure porerey 


have rembined ‘a quarter, » and 
‘low ‘the ‘efféctive Aainibet,® Tn’ = 
in’ which eis Gity is laced, sulfetl 
itarheriteff ‘b BE rea ‘at ve 
smallep md ee a od rose ‘in 
‘town’ to six or ei 
that st Sse 8 seen 
become general, and have seen Aid 
‘tised Without the ‘aid-of phy ak 
‘the province “of” Comana, ® ‘where veh 
commutications with ‘Eérop sn ‘o 
frequent, ‘there ‘had not” 
time;-one instance of the 


im 


‘ing -fifteen years; while, at: 


that cruel malady was: ee 
‘ed, becaube it always showed 
radically ov Several 

‘say ‘sporadically, "| 

‘rica; where ‘the’ 

‘sphiere} ‘and “the f 
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seem subject to a remarkable pe-, 

WP ialhess, : the small-pox, befgre the 
Kenevolent introduction of the vaccine: 
Jisease, exerted jts ravages only, if we 
may place confidence in general belief, 
every fifteen or twenty years, ,since my 
return to Europe, the population of Ca- 
raccas has continued to augment, It 
amounted to 50,000 souls; when, at the 
great earthquake of the 26th of March, 
1912, twelve thousand inhabitants. pe- 
rished beneath the ruins of their houses, 
The political events, which have suc-. 
ceeded this catastrophe, , have reduced 
the number of inhabitants to less than 
40,000; but these losses will soon be 
repaired, if the fertile and commercial 
country, of which Caraccas is the centre, 
should have the happiness of enjoying 
repose, and a wise administration, fora 
few years. +a 
The town is seated at the entrance of 
the plain..of Chacao, which. extend 
three leagues cast towards Caurimare 
and the Cuesta de Auyamas, and which 
is two leagues, and a>hajf in breadth. 
This plain, through which, rans the Rio 
Guayra, is four, hundred and fourteen 
toises ip, height. above. the .level of the 
sea. The ground, which, sue town of 
Caraccas occupies, is uneven, and has 


a steep slope from.N,N.W..to S. EE, In 


- 


order to form an éxact idea Of the situa- 
tion of Caraccas,’ we must ‘recollect the 
general disposition of the mountains of 
the coast, and the great Jongitudinal val- 
leys, by which they, were traversed. . The 

uayra rises in the. group of :primitive 
mountains of Higuerota, . which separates 
the valley of Caracéas from) thatiof Ara- 
gua, It is formed near. Las. Ajuntas. by 
the junction of the little rivers of San Pe- 
dro and Macarao, and_runs first to the 
east as far as the Cuesta.of Auyamas, 
and then to the south, to unite.its;waters, 
with those of Rio Tuy, belaw,Yare. The 


0 Tuy.is the only considerable: river tn 


the northern and mountainous part of 


Te arm + bodwen bea 

climate of Caraccas has often been 
called, a, perpetual spring... It is faund, 
every where, half way up the Cordilleras 
of Equindetial merica, between four, 
bundred and nine hundred toises of. ele-, 
Yation, unless the. great breadth of the 
valley, joined to,an, arid soil, causes an 
€xtraordinary intensity of radiant caloric. 
What indeed can. we, imagine more de- 


the day keeps, between 20° and.26°; 
tnd at, night, .between, 16° and, ,18°, 
which js, equally favourable,to the plans 

(cambury » We orange-tree, the 


lightful Heep esncen 205 which, iio, ¥ 


corn, so) neuen writer com 
situation of Caraccas to thet 
Paradise, and recognizes aap Aa 
and the neighbouring torrents, the four 
rivers of the.Garden.of Eden... | 
. I, is to be regretted, that such-a.tems, 
perate, climate is generally incunetaa 
and variables The inhabitants. of Ca. 
raccas complain of tiaviug several season 
in, the, same. day; aad of the ra id 
change from one season to another, na 
the month of January, for, instance, a, 
night, of which the mean temperature ig 
16°, is followed bya day,w en.the there 
mometer, during eight. successive hours, 
keeps above 22° in. the shade, , the 
famed we find the temperature of 24 
ang, , 98Sia on 
The, cool and. delightful climate me 
haye been. describing, agrees also, with 
the culture of .equinoctial productions, 
The sugar-cane is cultivated with.success, 
even at heights exceeding that of, Cys 
‘ 


coffee-tree, the apple, the appicot, ro 
4 


. 


cas;, but.in the valley, on account of. 
dryness, of, the, climate, and the, stony 
soil, the cultivation of the colieestre at 
preferred ;, which there, yields little fruit 
indeed,, but of the. finest quality. When 
the shrub, is in blossom, the plain ex- 
tending beyond Chacao. presents, a 
lightful aspect. . The banana-tree, which 
is seen in, the plantations near the town, 
ig not,the great platano harton; byt, th 
varieties cambyri and, dominico, which 
require less heat. .. The great piaayarions 
are brought, to, the market, of Caraccay 
fromthe haciendos of Turiamo, . situa 
on the coast, between, Burburata an 
Parto, Cabello, , The bs est. flavoured 
pine; apples are those af Baruto, of Em- 
pedrado, ,and of the heights, of Buena, 
vista, on the road to Viciorias, When a 
traveller, ascends, for, the first time, to 
the valley of ,Caraccas, he is agreeably, 
surprised, .to, find, the culinary pianigvat 
our- climate, the strawberry, the vine, 
aud almost.all, the fruit-trecs of the tem- 
perate zone, growing by the, side af the 
cofiee and-banana-tree, The apples and 
sacheg esteemed the. hest come from 
acaroa, or, from the western, extre- 


mity of the valley,, There, the quince- 
tree, the trunk of, which attains only 
fuur or five feet in height, 13 $0.common, 
that, it has almost become wild, Pre» 
served apples andl quines*» particularly 
the latter, are much used th a country, 
here it is thought, that, to drink water, 


thirst, must, previously be excited. by. 
sweetmeats. , In, propustion as the enyie 
rons of the town have been, cultivated 
with. coffee$ and the establishment of 
plantations, 
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plantations, which dates only from the 

1795, has increased the num- 

of agricultural negroes; the apple 

and quince trees, scattered in the savan- 

nahs, have given place, in the valley of 
Caraccas, to maize and pulse. 

I remained two months at Caraccas, 
where Mr. Bonpland and I lived in a 
ee nearly solitary house, in the 
highest part of the town. From a gal- 
lery, we could survey at once the sum- 
mit of the Silla, the serrated ridge of 
the Gallipano, and the charming valley 
of the Guayra, the rich cultivation of 
which, formed a pleasing contrast with 
the gloomy curtain of the surrounding 
mountains. Ic was the season of drought, 
and, in order to improve the pasturage, 
the savannahs, and the turf that covers 
the steepest rocks, were set on fire. 
These vast conflagrations, viewed from 
a distance, produce the most singular ef- 
fects of light. Wherever the savannahs, 
following the undulating slope of the 
socks, have filled up the furrows hollow. 
éd out by the waters, the inflamed land 
appears, in a dark night, like currents of 
lava suspended over the valley. Their 
vivid but steady light assumes a reddish 
tint, when the wind, descending from the 
Silla, aceumulates streams of vapour in 
the low regions. At other times, and 
this aspect is still more solemn, these 
luminous bands, envelopéd in thick 
clouds, appear only at intervals, where 
it is clear; and as the clouds ascend, 
their edges reflect a splendid light. 
These various phenomena, so common 
under the tropics, become still more in- 
teresting from the form of the mountain, 
the disposition of the slopes, and the 
height of the savannahs covered with 
alpine grasses. During the day, the 
wind of Petare, blowing from the east, 
drives the smoke toward the town, and 
diminishes the transparency of the air. 

Civilization has in no other part of 
Spanish America, assumed a more Eu- 
ropean physiognomy. The great num- 
ber of Indian cultivators, who inhabit 
Mexicv and the interior of New Grena- 
da, have impressed a peculiar, I might 
also say an exotic character, on those 
vast countries. Notwithstanding the 
increase of the black population, - we 
seem to be nearer Cadiz and the United 
States at Caraccas and the Havannah, 
than in any other part of the New 
World. : 

I found in several families at Caraceas 
a taste for instruction, a knowledge of 
the master-pieces of French and Italian 
literature, and a particular predilection 


for music, which is cui¢ . 
cess, and which ae ie need vik 
in the pursuit of the 

bring the different clas at_t20 
er to ~S other, 

ences, drawin inti : 
boast of any of those tee 
with which royal ificence, | 
patriotic zeal of the inbabiene 
enriched Mexico. In the midst of the 
marvels of nature, so rich in Ct 
no person on this coast was dey, 


the study of plants and minerals, Ina 
convent of St. Francis alone I met with 
a respectable old gentleman, who caley 
lated the almanac for all the provinces of 
Venezuela, and who possessed some pres 
cise ideas on the state of modetn astrm 
nomy. 
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RIOJANEIRO, 

Pe morning found us nearly in the 

centre of an amphitheatre of moun 
tains, at the distance of seven miles. 
An opening between two 
land marked the entrance’ of the | 
bour; on the right is the fort of Santa 
Cruz, on the left that of Saint Luce. 
The ranges presented in most ‘as 
nical summits, and, although one of 
especially obtained the appellation. 
Sugar Loaf, it is rather from | 
precipitous height, than from 
gular in its shape. At this dist 
beauty of the scenery 1s pr 
rived from the extent and 
riety of the forms assumed 
entranges. The entranceto 
seemed about three quarters of 
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- and ranges of mountains, whose 
—_ ‘distances were marked by the 
ition of the clouds resting upon their 
summits, formed the back ground. On 
approaching nearer to the entrance, the 
scene became indescribably sublime and 
heautiful; the mountains that had form- 
ed the amphitheatre, on a nearer view, 
divided themselves into islands and se- 
parate headlands ; several were thickly, 
though perhaps not loftily, wooded, 
Fortifications, detached houses, viilages, 
and convents, occupied different posi- 
tions; the eye wandered in rapturous 
observation over an endless variety of 
picturesque combinations, presenting a 
totality of wondrous scenery, detached 
parts of which were within the reach of 
the painter, but the general effect must 
equally defy pictorial and verbal descrip- 
tion. In variety of expression, the 
scene somewhat resembled the harbour 
of Constantinople, but the features of 
nature are here on a grander scale, 

St. Sebastian, viewed from the church 
of the same name, appears to be built in 
asemicircle; the streets are generally at 
tight angles. The public buildings are 
neither numerous nor deserving of no- 
tice in point of architecture. The little 
state and splendour belonging to St, Se- 
bastian, is to be found “in the churches: 
in these buildings the Grecian cross is 
the prevailing form: the shrines and 
altars are handsomely decorated, and 
the service is performed with much: mag- 
nificence. The royal garden, whatever 
itmay have been heretofore, does not 
now repay the trouble of a visit. Al- 
though the aqueduct forms a picturesque 
object at a distance, it is neither taste- 
fully nor substantially built; the work, 
however, must have been raised at a 
considerable expense, from the moun- 
tainous nature of the ground over which 
itis carried; near the town it consists of 
a double row of arches: the water-course 


commences at a short distance below. 


the Corcovado mountain. 

The population of St. Sebastian is esti- 
mated at one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand souls, two-thirds of which are 
slaves, and the remainder consists of 
Europeans and mulattoes. The agricultu- 
ral and other severe labour, is almost en- 
tirely performed by slaves; for, until very 

tely, not only Europeans, but mulat- 
toes, considered themselves degraded by 
such employments. The mechanics were 
formerly all mulattoes; at present, how- 
ever, the residence of the court has en- 
Couraged not only Portuguese, but other 

“Uropeans, to establish themselves as 
Moxtuty Mac. No. 307, 


artificers, Slaves are here, as elsewhere? 
& most valuable article of property, # 
male selling from thirty to forty pounds. 


The return to the owners would, how- 


ever, seem more frequently to be in a 
share of their wa es, than in the value 
of the commodities produced by their 
labour, It is the practice to send the 
slaves out in the morning, with directions 
to bring home in the evening a certain 
sum of money, supposed to be a lange 
proportion of their daily earnings; any 
overplus belongs to the slave: deficiency 
's punished with more or less severity, 
according to the disposition of the indi- 
vidual; but, in general, the treatment is 
not cruel, Twenty thousand slaves are 
supposed to have been imported last 
year, a number exceeding that of for- 
mer years, in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, apprehended 
from the interference of England. 

Thirty or forty English mercantile 
houses are established at St. Sebastian, 
and the export trade is almost entirely in 
their hands: their imports consist in 
English manufacture, and all the pro- 
duce of Europe which can be required 
in the Brazils; their exports from St. Se- 
bastian are sugar, coffee, and hides, the 
cotton of Pernambuco being so superivr,. 
that but little of this commodity is grown 
in the neighbourhood. Rio coffee holds 
the third rank in the European market. 
Portuguese merchants are the growers of 
the raw produce, which is conveyed by 
them to the port, where it is suld to the 
English exporter. It is asserted, that the 
trade of the Brazils has lately become un- 
profitable to the foreign merchants, from 
the excess of capital employed in it, and 
that European produce is at present 
sold below prime cost; another opinion 
would attribute existing circumstances 
to a participation in the general stagna- 
tion of commerce, produced by transi- 
tory causes. The customs at the port of 
St. Sebastian are stated to amount to 
two hundred thousand pounds per an- 
num, Land, in and near the city, sells 
high, as capitalists, from the absence of 
public securities, employ their surplus 


‘funds in building. 


OBJECT OF THE EMBASSY, 

Early in the year 1815, the increasing 
difficulties which the supercargoes at 
Canton represented themselves as expe- 
riencing in the conduct of the trade, from 
the oppressions of the local government, 
induced the Court of Directors to con. 
template the measure of an embassy to 
China, and they accordingly submitted 
their views upon the subject to his ma- 
4 jesty’s 
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jesty’s ministers. The president of. the 
Board of Control, to whom their com. 
munication was addressed, suggested the 
expediency of deferring the adoption of 
any specific measure, until further and 
more detailed information had been _re- 
ceived from the committee of supercar- 
goes; for, although an appeal to the im- 
pecial government might be recommend- 
ed or resorted to by them, while suffering 
from actual oppression, it by no means 
followed that they would retain the same 
opinion, if measures of resistance, al- 
ready pursued at Canton, shuuld prove 
successful: in this reasoning, the direc- 
tors concured, 

Possessed of the requisite information, 
and supported by the renewed recom- 
mendation of their supercargoes, the 
chairman and deputy chairman of the 
Court of Directors, in a letter dated the 
28th of July, 1815, solicited the aid of 
his majesty’s ministers to the proposed 
measure, and the appointment, by the 
Prince Regent, of some person ot high 
rank, as his embassador to the Emperor 
of China. 

The immediate, and certainly not un- 
reasonable, cause of the hostility of the 
Canton government, was the violation of 
the neutrality of the port by the seizure of 
un American ship, within the undisputed 
limits of the Chinese dominions. This 
act was committed by the captain of his 
majesty’s ship Doris.* Other seizures 
of American ships by that officer, justi- 
fied. by the acknowledged principles of 
maritime law in Europe, were also com- 
plammed of by the Canton government, 
who called upon the chief and select 
committee of supercargoes, to exert their 
authority in redressing the injury, and 
preventing its recurrence. The mode 
insisted upon was, the immediate dis- 
patch of his majesty’s ships to Europe; 
and, to give weight to the command, the 
supply of provisions was forbidden, and 
demonstrations were made of an inten. 
tion to expel them by ferce. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the 
supercargoes were so tenacious of official 
forms, as to hesitate making an apology, 
in the name of their nation, for the ac- 
knowledged irregularity that had been 
committed, and immediately offering 
such explanations respecting the other 
seizures, as were best calculated to re- 
move the misapprehension, or to allay 
the increasing irritation of the members 
of the Chinese government. 





* Was this man ever brought to trial’ 
snd punished ?>—Ep, : “ 
1 
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The question of these disagreeable al. 
tercations atight have been consi * 
as set at rest, were it not for the know 
ledge subsequently obtained of the ~ 
port addressed by the Viceroy to a 
Emperor, in which language similar in 
spirit,to that complained of, and retract. 
ed, was renewed: this act of falsehood 
and treachery necessarily diminished if 
not destroyed, confidence for the future, 

The directors themselves entertained 
opinion, that the truth was concealed 
from the emperor, and therefore con. 
cluded that a redress of grievances might 
be expected from a direct application to 
his supreme authority, Much stress was 
laid, by the directors, upon the indisput. 
able importance of the British trade, 
not only to the province of Canton, but 
to the imperial revenues: and they thence 
inferred the certain disapprobation by the 
Emperor of any measures that endanger. 
ed its regularity and continuance, 

His majesty’s ministers concurred ge- 
nerally inthe propositions and views of 
the directors; the only exception was, 
the composition of the mission, to which 
they deemed it more advisable to give the 
external character of an embassy ¢1- 
traordinary, rather than that of a com- 
mission of embassy. 

This modification of the original pro- 
position being admitted by the directers, 
Lord Amherst was appointed Embassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary by 
the Prince Regent, and I was named 
Secretary of Embassy, and furnished with 
dormant credentials as minister pleni- 
potentiary, to be used only in the event 
of the death ur absence of the embassi 
dor. ¥ 
The principal objects of the embassy 
have beeu already stated; and, in the 
instructions to the embassador, while 
they were detailed, and the relative im 
portance assigned to each, much Was 
necessarily left to his discretion and the 
judgment he might form of the aspect of 
affuirs at the moment. Permission (0 
trade with some port to the northward, 
favourable to the increased diffusion 
English manufactures, was the only atl 
ditton to the original views of the dire 
turs. 

CHINESE MINISTERS: | 

4th of August.—Received a visinis 
Chang and Yin, the two mandarins # 4 
are to accompany the embassy; [*) 
were both preceded by their vex 
tickets, composed of slips of red om 
eighteen inches long by s!% wide, 4 
which their names and titles were 


scribed. Yin arrived first, and mire 
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‘ved by Captains Maxwell and Hall, 
aye Yralt oiloraie, upon deck: he 
would not be. presented to the embassa- 
dor until his colleague arrived. When 
Chang reached the ship, they were con- 
ducted to Lord Amberst’s cabin, by Mr. 
Morrison, where they were received by 
his excellency and the two commission- 
ers, After the usual compliments, they 
proceeded to make inquiries as to the 
number of boats that would be required 
for the embassy, presents, and baggage, 
Copies of the lists that bad been trans- 
mitted to the viceroy of Pe-che-lee were 
then put into their hands, and, with the 
exception of the attempt to reckon the 
amount, fifty-four persons, the number 
passed unnoticed. They next asked 
what were the objects of the embassy ; 
towhich it was replied, that the intention 
ofthe Prince Regent was to manifest 
his regard for his Imperial Majesty, and 
to confirm those relations of friendship 
that had subsisted between their illus- 
trious parents. Qn their demanding 
whether nothing else was intended, 
they were apprised that the objects 
of the embassy were stated in the 
Prince Regent’s letter, and would be 
communicated to To-chong-tong, the 
rere minister, who was, as we 
ad been informed, to meet us at Tien. 
sing. It was further explained, that a 
Chinese translation would be made of 
the Prince Regent’s letter, that a copy 
would be given to the minister, and the 
original delivered to his Imperial Ma- 
wis with this they seemed satisfied. 

hey then adverted to the ceremony of 
ko-tou, or prostration, and observed that 
previous practice would be required to 
secure its being decorously performed 
before the Emperor ; to this it was an- 
swered, that every mark of respect would 
on the present, as. on the former embas- 
¥, be manifested towards his Imperial 

ajestys 
_ Both the mandarins are advanced 
in years, the youngest being fifty-five. 
Yin brought his son, a fine boy of eleven 
years of age, on board with him, who 
readily made acquaintance with young 
Amherst, The boy, on being presented 
by his father to the embassador, knelt 
down with much grace and modesty; this 
is the usual salutation of children to-their 
parents, and of inferiors to superiors. 

e have all had’reason to concur with 

'. Barrow’s description of the Chinese 
&8 a frowzy people: the ‘stench arising 
fom the numbers on board was not only 
Musible but oppressive; it was the re 


pose of putrifying garlic on a much used 
blanket, 
THE KO-TOU. 

Lord Amherst having requested the 
opinion of Sir George Staunton, upon 
the subject of compliance with the Chi- 
nese ceremonial of koetou, Sir George 
put a letter into his hands, declaring, in 
very distinct terms, his opinion of the 
injurious effects upon the company’s ins 
terests at Canton likely to arise from the 
performance of the ceremony ; incompa- 
tible, as he verbally expressed himself, 
with personal and national respectabili- 
ty. Sir George was disposed to consi- 
der the mere reception of the embassy, 
as not worth being purchased by the sa- 
crifice. He, however, adverted to the 
possibitity of conditions being required 
by us, which, if complied with, would re~ 
move the objections; but such compli- 
ance, on the part of the Chinese, was, 
in his opinion, extremely improbable. 

TIEN-SING. 

Tt is very difficult to describe the ex 
act impression produced on the mind by 
the approach to Tien-Sing. If fine 
buildings and striking localities are re- 
quired to give interest to a scene, this 
has no claims; but, on the other hand, 
if the gradual crowding of junks, till they 
become innumerable, a vast population, 
buildings, though not elegant, yet regu. 
lar and peculiar, careful and successful 
cultivation, can supply those deficiencies, 
the entrance to Tien-sing will not be 
without attractions to the traveller. The 
pyramids of salt, covered with mats, the 
dimensions and extent of which have 
been so ingeniously estimated by Mr. 
Barrow, are the most striking objects. 
We were two hours and a half passing 
from the beginning of the line of houses 
on ihe right bank of the river, to our 
anchorage. A salute was fired from a 
small fort; and, nearly opposite, troops 
were drawn up. Among them were 
matchlock men, wearing black caps. 
We observed some companies dressed in 
long yellow and black striped garments, 
‘covering them literally from head to foot; 
they are intended to represent tigers, 
but certainly are more likely to excite 
ridicule than terror; defence, from the 
spread of their shields, would seem their 
great object. A short distance from our 
anchorage, we passed on our left the 


branch of the river leading to the canal, 
and thence to Canton. The excess of 
population was here most striking. I 
counted two hundred spectators upon 
one junk, and ae vessels were innu- 
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merable. The pyramids of salt were so 
covered with f seig that they actually 
became pyramidsof men. Some crowds 
of boys remained standing above their 
knees in the water for near an hour, to 
satiate their curiosity. A more orderly 
assemblage could not, however, I be- 
lieve, be presented in any other country; 
and the soldiers bad but seldom occasion 
to use even threatening gestures to main- 
tain order. I had not bef = conceived 
that human heads could be so closely 
packed ; they might have been by screws 
squeezed into each other, but there was 
often no possible vacancy to be observed. 
All these Chinese spectators were ex- 
posed, bareheaded, to the rays of the 
mid-day sun, when the thermometer in 
the shade stood at eighty-eight. Fe- 
males were not numerous in the crowd, 
and these generally old, and always of 
the lower orders. The Chinese are, to 
jadge from the inhabitants of Tien-sing, 
neither well-looking, nor strongly made; 
they are rather slight, but straight, and 
of the middle height. 
INTERVIEW WITH MANDARINS. 

18th of August.—At a quarter before 
ten we left our boats, and proceeded in 
chairs to the hall, where we were to be 
received, The band and the guard, 
with Lieutenants Cooke and Somerset, 
preceded the embassador’s chair, Mr. 
Morrison and his Excellency’s son follow- 
ed, then the commissioners, and after- 
wards the other gentlemen; the order 
was most regularly kept, and we arrived 
witbout interruption at the hall, a long 
building supported by light wooden pil- 
lars. At about one-third of the room, 
before a skreen, a table with yellow silk 
hanging before it met our eyes, a symp- 
tom of the discussion that awaited us. 
The mandarins were all in their robes of 
ceremony, principally of civil orders, 

After a few polite expressions of their 
hope that we had met with no obstruc- 
tion on our way thither, Kwang-ta-jin 
opened the subject of the ceremony, by 
saying, that the entertainment which we 
were that day to receive, was expressly 
commanded, and, indeed, given by the 
emperor; that, therefore, the same ce- 
remonies would be performed by them, 
and expected from us, as if we were in 
the imperial presence. Lord Amherst 
teplied, that he was prepared to ap- 
proach his imperial majesty with the 
same demonstration of respect, as his 
own sovereign. They then specifically 
mentioned the ko-tou as the ceremony 
that would be required. Lord Amherst 


declared his intention of following ; 
every respect, the preced bite 
by Lord Macartney. men Smtalithed 
_ The Chin-chaes argued in rep 

in fact - former embassador het 
every thing in point of ce 

had been seeaiead of him, and ent i . 
had performed the ceremony of the i 
tou, as well in the presence of the em. 
peror, as at other times; Soo-ta.jin said 
he himself remembered his having 
then formed it when at Canton; and es 
both appealed to Sir George Staunton : 
having been present, and able to give evi. 
dence of the facts which they had asserted 

Much of the same ground was repeat. 
edly gone over on both sides. The cer. 
tain displeasure of the emperor, and the 
actual compliance of Lord Macartney 
were repeatedly urged by the mandarin: 
the latter position was again strenuously 
denied by Lord Amherst, and the com. 
mands of his sovereign were pleaded and 
pressed as the ground of refusal. 

The point was here finally given up; 
and Lord Amherst, in expressing his sa 
tisfaction, said, that to evince the sin. 
cerity of his disposition to conciliate, he 
would, although it was customary only 
to bow once before the throne of his own 
sovereign, not hesitate to make as many 
bows on the present occasion as they did 
prostrations: the Chinese, with charac 
teristic illiberality, endéavoured to graft 
upon this voluntary concession, a de 
mand that Lord Amberst should kneel 
upon one knee; this proposition was, of 
course, resisted, and the discussion 
seemed about to be renewed, when they 
abandoned their position, and we pro 
ceeded to the hall of reception, the con- 
ference having taken place in an inner 
apartment, Lord Amherst, his sun, the 
commissioners, and Mr. Morrison, being 
present. When at the door, Kwang, 10 
a friendly manner, entreated us to re 
consider the consequences that might 
result. It was observed that there was 
no necessity for re-consideration or Col 
sultation, as we had no option, 

On entering the hall, we placed our- 
selves before the table, the front of 
which was covered with yellow silk, 

a lighted censer placed upon it. We 
bowed nine times, in unison with ¢ 

prostrations of the mandarins: Soo-te 
jin, Kwang-ta-jin, and six others, went 
through the ceremony. The upper part 
of the hall was raised a step, and i tbe 
compartment, the two chief mandarins, 
Lord Amlierst, his son, and the com 


missioners, seated themselves 5 0 it 
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ins being on the left; all the other 
mee were seated below them on the 
came side, and the gentlemen of the 


embassy opposite: a handsome dinner, 
in the Chinese style, was then served, 
accompanied by a play. 

When dinner was over, we returned 
to the inner apartment, After taking 
our seats, Kwang-ta-jin observed it was 
not well, and declared his fear of the 
emperor’s displeasure. Lord Amherst 
again repeated his conviction that the 
emperor could not be dissatisfied with 
hishaving paid the same homage that he 
addressed to the throne of his own sove- 
reign, The ceremony to be performed 
in the presence of the emperor was now 
brought forward by the mandarins: 
Lord Amherst then distinctly stated his 
intention to kneel upon one knee, and 
make his obeisance in that posture; he 
added, that the practice at the English 
court was to kiss the sovereign’s hand. 
At this latter circumstance, they, as was 
expected, shook their heads, and made 
some faint attempts to renew the general 
discussion; the determination that was 
manifested, however, induced them to 
desist, and they merely affected not to 
understand the ceremonial proposed 
by Lord Amherst, which was again e4- 
plained, but without effect, | 
_The dress of ceremony of the manda- 
ins, consisting of hlue gauze or crape 
with some flowered satin beneath, is 
plain, and not unbecoming; an em- 
roidered badge, marking their rank, 
whether civil or military, is fixed up- 
on their robe before and behind, The 
peacock’s feather, or *more properly 
tail of peacock’s feather, answering to 
our orders of knighthood, is worn bee 
hind; two of these decorations are equi 
valent to the garter. The momentary 
rank of the person is not to be ascertain- 
ed from his mandarin ornaments, A mane 
darin with a white button sat next to the 
Chinese Commissioners, with only the 
intervention of a pillar, while one in a 
clear blue button sat below him, and one 
with @ peacock’s feather walked about 
the court the whole time of the confer- 
ence, The commission of present office 


_ Would seem to fix the immediate rank. 


FURTHER DISCUSSIONS. 
Tn the evening, Soo-ta-jin and Kwang- 
tejin paid Lord Amherst, Sir George, 
and myself, separate visits: the leading 
points of yesterday’s discussion, respect- 
me ceremony, were gone over by the 
ae with Lord Amherst in a more 
ential manner; they expressed 
satis doubts as to the emperor’s being 
sted, and talked much of what had 


605 
been his gracious intentions towards the 
present embassy; they noticed the ap- 
pointment of Soo-ta-jin as a proof that 
his imperial majesty had been disposed 
to treat Lord Amherst with greater cone 
sideration than the former embassador. 
Lord Amherst repeated the several argu- 
ments that had been before used, and 
added, that a single bow would be the 
obeisance that he should have paid ona 
similar occasion tothe Emperor of Russia 
or any European sovereign; in point of 
fact, therefore, the ceremony. that had 
been proposed was confined to his Chi- 
nese majesty. This observation seemed 
to have some weight with them; the al« 
lusion to Russia, however, gave them an 
Opportunity of remarking that the fase 
Russian embassy had retarned without 
an audience, in consequence of the Em- 
bassador refusing compliance upon this 
very point. Lord Amherst, on this oc- 
casion, complied with their request to 
see the box containing the Prince Re- 
geni’s letter; and, although they evinced 
all the outward signs of childish gratificas 
tion at the sight of a splendid bauble, 
they did not commit themselves to any 
expression of admiration. Much friendly 
conversation on different subjects ensue 
ed between the mandarins and his lord- 
ship, during which they seemed to have 
lost no opportunity of pressing their 
principal object; they remarked that the 
probability of the emperor’s assenting te 
Lord Amherst’s proposition was as one 
to ten thousand. The copy of the Prince 
Regent’s letter was returned by the mane 
darins, who declared that they dare not 
read it with its present address of Sir, 
My Brother; we might venture to do so, 
but that they recommended the expres 
sion being omitted altogether; there 
were some other verbal alterations pro- 
posed of little importance. 

The mandarins Soo and Kwang, do 
not correspond with the ministers or tri- 
bunals; their appointments as Chin- 
chaes, or imperial commissioners, au- 
thorize them to communicate directly 
with the emperor. Such is the extent to 
which the principle of responsibility 1s 
carried in this government, that there 18 
no doubt that Soo and Kwang will be 
held accountable for Lord Amherst’s re- 
fusal to perform the ko-tou, and ther 
failure be possibly visited with severe 

unishment. Information received from 
uther quarters induces Mr. Morrison to 
give credit to the account of their suspen. 
sion: and indeed, the cessation of tater- 
course with us renders If not unlikely. 

RUPTURE OF THE EMBASSY, 


29th of August. —Daylight ound ¥~ 
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the village of Hai-teen, near which the 
house of Sung-ta-jin, one of the princi- 
pal ministers, intended to be our quar- 
ters, is situated ; here, however, we did 
not remain, but were carried directly to 
Yuen-min-yuen, where the emperor is 
at present. The carriage stopped under 
some trees, and we ourselves were Con- 
ducted to a small apartment belonging to 
a range of buildings in a square; manda- 
rins of all buttons were in waiting; seve- 
val princes of the blood, distinguished by 
clear ruby buttons, and round flowered 
badges, were among them: the silence, 
and a certain air of regularity, marked 
the immediate presence of the sovereign. 

The small apartment, much out of re- 
pair, into which we were huddled, now 
witnessed a scene, I believe, unparallel- 
ed in the history of diplomacy. Lord 
Amherst had scarcely taken his seat, 
when Chang delivered a message from 
Ho (Koong yay), informing him that the 
emperor wished to see the embassador, 
his son, and the commissioners, imme. 
diately. Much surprise was naturally 
expressed: the previous arrangement for 
the eighth of the Chinese month, a period 
certainly much too early for comfort, 
was adverted to, and the utter impossi- 
bility of his excellency appearing in his 
present state of fatigue, inanition, and 
deficiency of every necessary equipment 
was strongly urged. Chang was very un- 
willing to be the bearer of this answer, 
but was finally obliged to consent, 

Some other messages were inter- 
changed between the Koong-yay and 
Lord Amherst, who, in addition to the 
reasons already given, stated the indeco- 
rum and irreguldrity of his appearing 
without bis credentials, In his reply to 
this, it was said, that, in the proposed au- 
dience, the emperor merely wished to 
see the embassador, and had no inten- 
tion of entering upon business. Lord 
Awherst having persisted in expressing 
the inadmissibility of the proposition, and 
in transmitting, through the Koong-yay, 
an humble request to his imperial ma- 
jesty, that he would be graciously pleased 
tw wait till to-morrow, Chang and ano- 
ther manderin finally proposed, that bis 
excellency should go over to the Koong- 
yay’s apartments, from whence a refer- 
ence might be made to the emperor, 
Lord Amberst, having alleged bodily ill- 
ness as one of the reasons for declining 
the audience, readily saw, that, if he went 
to the Koong-yay, this plea, which, to the 
Chinese (though now scarcely admitted), 
was, in general, the most forcible, would 
cease to avail him, positively declined 
compliance: this produced a visit from 


the Koong-yay, who, too much in 
and agitated to heed caveilbay ae 
by Lord Amherst, and used every a . 
ment to induce him to obey the Ped 
ror’s commands. Among the topics, h 
rae ts . » be 
used that of being received with our own 
ceremony, using the Chinese words 
**ne muntihlee,” your own ceremony, 
All proved ineffectual; with some roy he 
ness, but, under pretext of friendly vio. 
lence, he laid hands upon Lord Amherst 
to take him from the room; another 
mandarin followed his example. His 
lordship, with great firmness and dignity 
of manner, shook them off, declaring, 
that nothing but the extremest violence 
Should induce him to quit that rvom, 
for any other place but the residence 
assigned to him ; adding, that he was so 
overcome by fatigue and bodily illness, 
as absolutely to require repose. 

A message arrived soon afterthe Koong. 
yay’s quitting the room, to say that the 
emperor dispensed with the embassa- 
dor’s attendauce; that he had- further 
been pleased to direct his physician to 
afford his excellency every medical ax 
sistance that his illness might require, 
The Koong-yay himself soon followed, and 
his excellency proceeded to the care 
riage. 

The house of Sung.ta-jin, selected for 
our residence, was exceedingly commodie 
ous, and pleasantly situated, with flowers 
and trees near the principal apartments, 
Its aspect was so agreeable that we 
could not but look forward with some 
satisfaction to remaining there a few 
days. Such, however, was not. to be 
our fate: before two hours had elapsed, 
a report was brought, that Opposition 
was made by the Chinese to unloading 
the carts; and soon after the mandarins 
announced, that the emperor, incensed 
by the embassador’s refusal to attend 
him according’ to his commands, had 
given orders for our immediate depar- 
ture. The order was so peremptory, 
that no alteration was proposed; 1 vata 
was the fatigue of every individual of the 
embassy pleaded ; no consideration w2%s 
allowed to weigh against the positive 
commands of the emperor, Chang a 
one time said, that even compliance 
with the tartar ceremony would now 
unavailing. dvd 

I have forgotten to mention that the 
Emperor’s physician actually vist 
Lord Amherst immediately on his vey 
at Sung-ta-jiu’s, and to bis report 0 
alledged jndisposition being a mere Prt 
text, the emperor’s sudden ebullition a 
rage may partly be attributed ; va 
own part, I cannot refrain from chipkines 
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shat the promise given at Tong-chow, 
aas a mere deception, and that the real 
“ rention was, either to bring us into the 
Bnperor’s presence, under circume 
stances 80 inconvenient and indecorous, 
gs to render it perfectly indifferent 
what ceremony we went through, or by 
confusion and personal violence, to com- 
el the performance of the ko-tou; or 
else the Emperor, anticipating Lord Am. 
herst’s refusal of inmediate attendance, 
may have proposed it as a pretext for 
his dismissal: if this latter supposition 
be correct, the success has been com- 
plete, for the proposal was so unreason- 
able, and the manner in which it was 
pressed so insulting, that neither public 
duty, nor personal honour, would. have 
allowed Eord Amherst to act otherwise 
than he did.* 
PEKIN. 

We had a good view of the walls of 
Pekin. on our return; like those of 
Tong-chow , they are built of brick, with 
a foundation of stone ; they are of con- 
siderable thickness, the body of them 
being of mud, so that the masonry may 
be considered a facing; there is not, 
however, sufficient strength at the top to 
allow of guns of large calibre being 
mounted in the embrasares. At all the 
gates, and at certain intervals, there 
are towers of immense height, with four 
ranges of embrasures, intended for can- 
non: I saw none actually mounted, but 
in their stead there were some imitations 
inwood. Besides the tower, a wooden 
building of several stories marked the 
gateways; one of these buildings was 
highly decorated, the projecting roofs, 
diminishing in size according to their 
height, were covered with green or yel- 
low tiles, that had a very brilliant effect 
under the rays of the sun. A wet ditch 
skirted a part of the walls round which we 


tee 





‘ . We are of a totally different opinion, 
nd think this reasoning futile and absurd. 
vith ceremony should have been complied 
ti, Or the embassador should not have 
en sent. The refusal to attend the em- 
peror was, at least,- very ungracious. 
mherst’s personal feclings were out 

the question.—Ep, : 
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covered with the nelambium, or water- 
lily, near the walls, which, from’ the 
luxuriant vegetation of this plant, are 
extremely grateful to the eye. The 
Tartarean mountains, with their blue and 
unmeasurable summits, are the finest 
objects in the vicinity of Pekin: to man 

of the party the streets of Pekin night be 
the great points of attraction, but to 
myself a visit to this stupendous range 
would-be a source of much higher gra 
tification, 

’ IMPERIAL COURTESY, 

Chang, late in the evening, came to 
Lord Amherst, hinting that some presents 
from the Emperor to the Prince Regent 
had been received by the Chin-chaes, 
They soon followed, bearing with them 
the intended presents, consisting of a 
large joo-yee, or sceptre, formed of a 
stone allied to agate, greenish-white in 
colour, and symbolically expressive of 
contentment ; the handle of the joo-yee 
is flat and carved, not very unlike that of 
a ladie; the top is of acircular shape, 
something like the leaf of the water-lily : 
there was also a mandarin’s necklace, of 
green and red stones, and a few beads of 
coral, with a red ornament, set round 
with pearls, attached to it; to these 
were added, a few embroidered purses. 
The imperial commissioners in delivec- 
ing these presents, communicated the 
emperor’s wish to have a few articles in 
return. ‘The articles selected were the 
picture of the King and Queen, a case of 
maps, and some coloured prints. 

GROUNDS OF DISMISSAL. 

Lord Amherst requested to be inform. 
ed what account he was to give of his 
dismissal to his sovereign: the only rea- 
son assigned was, his refusal to obey 
the emperor's commands, respecting his 
immediate attendance, which was de- 
scribed as a mark of peculiar favour ; 
in reply, the circumstances that bad 0ce 
curred, were adverted to, but the dis- 
cussion’was not protracted, the manda- 
rins Leing more anxious to exculpate 
themselves from having bad any share ut 
the transactions of which we camplain- 
ed, than to examine the causes or justice 
of our. dismissal. M ipity 

We learn from the linguist Achow, 
that our dismissal is attributed to the 
rudeness with which we treated the 

rinces and other persons of disturctioa 
that came to visit us; they made an 
unfavourable report to the emperor, and 
probably assigned the worst motive for 
our reluctance to attend him immeniate- 
ly. I must confess, this does nut seem 


improbable, 


TIEN- 
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TIEN-SING, 

I had a short walk through the quar- 
ter of the town nearest to us, but did not 
succeed in getting across the water, the 
soldiers ordering one of the boats forme 
ing the bridge to slip as we approached. 
The druggists’ shops were well furnish- 
ed; too extensively, 1 should suppose, 
from the low estate of medical know. 
Jedge in China, for the health of their 
patients, Butchers’ shops were remark- 
ably clean, and the meat looked so good, 
that I suspect our supplies must be of a 
very inferior quality to what might be pro- 
evred. Exterior appearance is so exclu- 
sively the object of attention, that the 
axes carried before the police officers are 
merely painted wood: indeed, the whole 
paraphernalia of magistracy resemble 
gingerbread ornaments, or masquerade 
decoration, The streets of Tien-sing 
are narrow, and the dead walls of all the 
dwelling-houses facing the street, give 
them a most gloomy appearance; in wet 
weather they become a perfect slough. 
Our olfactory nerves will have been so 
saturated with stench, that the absence of 
smell will probably overpower us when 
restored to a pure atmosphere: there 
literally prevails a compound of villainous 
stenches, and this constitutes one of the 
principal inconveniences of the crowd 
that gatber round us. 

A second walk through the suburbs 
did not afford much additional amuse- 
ment or observation: a funeral passed 
us, accompanied by mourners, male and 
female, whose grief was so violent and 
regular timed, that I concluded them 
to be hired ; the women were in chairs, 
covered with white cloth, the mourning 
colour in China ; the caps on the heads 
of the mourners were shaped liked the 
working caps of mechanics in England : 
I was disappointed in the coffin itself, 
which was quite plain; the frame'that 
supported it was gilt, and made of im- 
mense beams of timber; some figores 
of women, nearly as large as life, and 
full drest, were carried in the front; on 
the outside of the bicr I remarked a gilt 
head-piece of wood, probably indicating 
the profession of the deceased. 

In a cabinet-maker’s shop we saw 
some handsome chairs of carved wood, 
decorated with peacocks ; the plumage 
was real, and only the bodies artificial ; 
the legs hung down from the top, not 
unlike fowls in a poultere:’s shop. [ 
could not succeed in purchasing a large 
giass-case, filled with gilt toys, repre- 
senting Chinese ladies and gentlemen, 
boats, bridges, and all the features 
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of the country residence 
rank. : of man of 


The occupations of 
miller seemed joined bene ane 
served all kinds of grain grinding in 
mill turned by an ass, in the sho a 
the original article was sold: a u 
millstone is large and cylindrical, a. 
its extreme ends, ropes are fastened ' 
which the ass draws; the flour 
ground was coarse. We shall, in fy. 
ture, in making purchases, be particu. 
larly on our guard against the soldiers 
who accompany us; they always encou. 
raged, and in some instances Suggested, 
the impasitions of the shopkeepers, for 
the purpose of having a large booty to 
share. A Chinese dwelling house is, as 
I have aiready said, shut towards the 
street by the outward wall; and even 
when the gate is opened, a skreen of 
masonry fronting the entrance, and cons 
siderably exceeding it in width, inter. 
cepts the view ; these houses are divid. 
ed into courts, each forming a range of 
apartments ; a large hall, and small 
rooms leading from it, is the most usval 
distribution. Great variety of articles 
were sold in every shop, and, except the 
druggists, I observed few shops appro 
priated to the sale of one commodity 
only. A black mass, looking like ca 
viare, proved to be soy mixed with sali, 
with something to give the mixture con- 
sistency. In examining the tools of the 
mechanics, and the interiors of the shops, 
I was struck with the extreme correct- 
ness with all the accounts I have read 
of China. Scientific researches may be 
scanty, but every thing that meets the eyé 
of the mere traveller in China, has been 
described with the utmost accuracy, 

OFFICIAL PUBLIC NOTICE. 

Chang performed his promise of send- 
ing a copy of the Gazette to Sir George 
Staunton, by whom it was transie 
The paragraph respecting the embassy 
began by censuring Soo and Kwa for 
bringing the embassador beyond 4ieir 
sing, without his having complied. wit 
the required ceremonies. . Ho and Moo 
were .also blamed, for allegra 
proceed from Tong-chow w hte 


having practised the ceremony ; and 


sending confused reports. The enpee 
then remarks upon the occurrences | 
Yuen-min-yuen, and severely reprehents 
Ho, for having concealed the truth f 
ped, and for = stating wt ie Svs 
nglish envoys having traveled | 
ond being enpiantd with their 7 
of ceremony. Had this been — be 
cated, the emperor asserts, “. 
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not have insisted upon their at- 
tendance till the next day; thus the ce- 
renony would have been complete, and 
a return made corresponding to the feel- 
ings that had brought them from a dis. 
tance of ten thousand leagues to his 
» Ho is said to have lost his 
and the officers of government 
are blamed for not having set him: right ; 
or, if he had proved obstinate in error, 
for not communicating the truth to the 
emperor. His Majesty also mentions, 
that all the great officers of state were 
waiting in the anti-chamber to assist at 
the audience. The account concludes 
with some general reflections upon the 
evils attending such concealment aud 
neglect of duty in the officers of govern- 
mente 
POPULATION. 

I must confess that m: daily impres- 
sion is not that of the superabundant po- 
pulation’ assigned by most authors to 
China; I should almost affirm that the 
population was not more than propor- 
tionate to the jand under cultivation, a 
ratio very inferior to that usually as- 


signed, 
NANKINs 

22d of October.—I walked through 
the suburb, near which we are anchored ; 
the streets are paved, but the shops of 
an inferior description, evidently intend- 
ed to supply the wants ot the boats at the 
anchorage. As elsewhere in China, the 
uember of public eating-houses seem to 
exceed that of private dwellings; and 
the only lucal difference is, the quantity 
of ducks and geese, ready drest and 
glazed, exposed for sale. Vegetables 
were plentiful, principally turnips, ra- 
dishes, and coarse greens. The princi- 
pal manufactures in the city are crapes 
and silks, 

A street leads ‘from the river to the 
gate of the city, through-which we were 
allowed to pass and ascend the hill, On 
the left of the entrance from which, the 
walls-of the city, the celebrated porce- 
lain tower, and two others of less conse- 
quence, are visible: the view is‘very ex- 
tensive, and from the variety of the 
ground immediately below us, diversified 
with woods and-buildings, contrasted 
with the range of mountains bounding 
the horizon, is truly striking. The course 
of the river, divided by an island at this 
Point, is distinguishable, and still conti- 
hues the great feature of the scene. 

Nankin (now called Kianening-foo) is 
rapiliy decaying, but the x paces 
kiang, apon whose banks it is situated, 
tnd to which it originally owed its great 
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minished by foreign conquest, and un. 
affected by subverted marianne The in. 
habited part of the town is tweuty lees 
from the gate through which we entered ; 
the intervening space, though still cross- 
ed by paved roads, being occupied in 
gardens aud bamboo groves, with few 
houses interspersed, ‘This gate is a-sim- 
ple archway, thirty-five paces broad, the 
height of the wall forty feet, and its 
width seventeen. Near the gate are two 
large temples that dedicated to Kwan. 
yin, and calied Tsing-hai-tze, or Quiet. 
sea College, is interesting from the supe- 
rior execution of the figures of Chinese 
philosophers and saints: surrounding the 
great bail; though not: less than twenty 
in number, —_ were all in different at- 
titudes, and yet all highly expressive ; 
two looked, both in femates sihdiebes 
uot unlike Roman sages, 

23d of Octuber.—Three gentlemen ot 
the embassy and myself succeeded in 
passing completely through the uninha- 
bited part of the city of Nankin, and 
reaching the gateway visible from the 
Lion hill; our object was to have pene- 
trated through the streets to the Porce- 
lain Tower, apparently distant two 
miles; to. this, however, the s»ldiers 
who accompanied us, and who, from the 
willingness in allowing us to proceed 
thus far, were entitled to cousideration, 
made so many objections that we desist- 
ed, and contented ourselves with pro- 
ceeding toa temple on a neighbyuring 
hill, from which we had a very complete 
view of the city. Weubserved a triple 
wall, not, however, completely sur- 
rounding the city. The gateway which 
we had just quitted would seem to have 
belonged to the second wall, that in this 
place had entirely disappeared. » The in- 


-habited part of the city of Nankin:is si 
_tuated towards the angle of the muun- 


tains, and even within its precincts cos- 
tains many gardens. I observed four 
principal. streets imtersected at right 
angles by smaller; through one of the 
larger a narrow canal flows, crossed at 
intervals by bridges of a single arch; the 
streets were not spacious, but had an 
appearance of unusual cleanliness. An- 
other gateway, aod the Porcelain Tower 
itself, are the only buildings of suthcient 
height to fix the eye. 

r was much viene’ with the whole 
scene; the area under our view could 
not be less than thirty miles, throughout 
diversified. with groves, Louses, cultiva- 
tion, and hills; this expanse might be 
said to be encieies wikia the exterior 
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wall, and formed an irregular polygon. 
The horizon was bounded by mountains, 
and the waters of the Yang-tse-kiang. 

In viewing this city, striking from its 
situation and extent, and important 
from its having been the capital of an 
immense empire, I felt most forcibly 
the deficiency of interest in every thing 
relating to China, from the whole being 
unconnected with classical or chivalrous 
recollections. Here are no temples, 
once decorated, and still bearing marks 
of the genius of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
no sites of forums once filled with the 
eloquence of Cicero or Demosthenes, no 
plains once stained with the sacred 
blood of patriots and heroes; no, it is 
antiquity without dignity or veneration, 
and continuous civilization without gene- 
rosity or refinement. 

IMPERIAL EDICT. 

4th of January.—We this day received 
from Macao a Portuguese translation of 
an imperial edict addressed to the Vice- 
roy of Canton respecting the embassy. 
In this document, the dismissal of the em- 
bassywas entirely attributed to the miscon- 
duct of the embassador and the commis- 
sioners, The viceroy was directed toetfect 
our removal as soonas possible, but togive 
the embassador an entertainment, con- 
sistent with the rules of hospitality, be- 
fore his departure: the viceroy was fur- 
ther directed on that occasion to make a 
speech to the embassador, the tenor of 
which might fairly be said to amount to 
areprimand. The. spirit of this edict 
materially differed from the others we 
had seen, inasmuch as the whole blame 
was shifted from the mandarius to the 
embassador and commissioners, whom 
it affected to treat as culprits. . 

DISMISSAL FROM CANTON. 

7th of January.—About one o’clock 
the interview with the viceroy took place, 
The emperor’s letter, inclosed in a bam- 
boo, and covered with yellow silk, was 
delivered in the principal hall of the tem- 
ple by the viceroy standing, into the 
embassador’s hands, by whom it was re- 
ceived with a profound bow; they then 
proceeded to a smaller apartment fitted 
up for the occasion, where a short con- 
versation took place, only remarkable 
for a momentary attempt made by the 
viceroy to assume the tone of arrogance 
that had been anticipated, which, being 
immediately resisted, was quietly aban- 
doned. The particular expression was 
the assertion, on his part, of the superior 
advantages, or rather the absolute ne. 
cessity of the Chinese trade to England ; 
in reply, his Excellency contended for 
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the reciprocal benefits to the ¢o 
of both nations. The vicero 
to prolong the discussion, ad y coclined 
: , ’ mitt that 
it might be mutually disagreeablet 
the interview terminated with Seana ~ 
meaning and formal wishes for the 4 
tinuance of friendship, Fruits and a, 
refreshments were spread out in an a 
posite apartment, and, being pointed 
out by the viceroy to his Excellenc 
the expected entertainment, wer a 
declined. On this occasion the “on 
€ manner 
of the viceroy fully answered the descrip. 
tion we had_ received: it was cold 
haughty, and hostile. ' He was evidently 
performing a disagreeable duty, and had 
great apparent difficulty in resisting the 
expression of his feelings at conduct 
which he must have considered the une 
warrantable arrogance of barbarians to. 
wards the greatest sovereign of the uni. 
verse, 

We were naturally anxious to examine 
the letter from the emperdr, which 
proved to be written in Chinese, Tartar, 
and Latin; it was, as usual, styled a 
maudate to the King of Engiand, but, 
with that exception, was much less as. 
suming than might have been expected; 
in fact it was, on the whole, not more 
objectionable than that addressed by 
Kien-lung to his Majesty. A. very false 
statement of the occurrences at Yueu. 
min-yuen was given, the dismissal being 
attributed to pertinacious and successive 
refysal of the embassador and commis- 
sioners to attend the emperor, under an 
absurd pretext of sickness. 

CHINESE MERCHANTS AT CANTON. 

On the 12th, we visited the villas of 
Puan-ke-qua and How-qua,. the two 
chief Hong merchants, both situated 
near the temple ia which we are quarter- 
ed; the former, to which. we first. went, 
was interesting as a specimen of Chinese 
taste in laying out grounds; the great 
object is to produce as much variely 
within a small compass -as possible, and 
to furnish pretexts for excursions of én- 
tertainment. Puan-ke-qua was surround- 


_ed by his children and grand-clildren, 


the latter in such complete full dress 0 
manidarins, that they covld with dift- 
culty waddle under the weight of clotbes: 
a small pavilion was erected at the €t 
tremity of the garden overlooking the 
farm, in which was an inscription calling 
upon the rich to recollect and appreciate 
the agricultural labours of the poor. 
How-qua’s. house, .though not yet 
finished, was.on a scale of magnificence 
worthy of his fortune, estimated at ” 
millions. ‘This villa, or rather Pel 
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divided into suites of apartments, highly 
and tastefully decorated with gilding and 
work, and placed in situations 
adapted to the different seasons of the 
year, Some refreshments of fruit and 
sakes were put before us here as at 
Puan-ke-qua’s. How-qua and his bro- 
ther, a mandarm holding some office, 
waited upon us themselves, A nephew 
of How-qua had lately distinguished bim- 
self at the examination for civil honours, 
and placards (like those of office used by 
the mandarins) announcing his success 
in the legal forms,’ were placed round the 
outer court: two bands attended to sa- 
jute the embassador on his entrance and 
departure. Within the inclosure of the 
garden stand the ruins of the house oc- 
cupied by Lord Macartney, separated 
only by a wall from our present resi- 
dence; it belonged, [ believe, to the 
father of How-qua. ‘The houses of both 
Puan-ke-qua and How-qua_ contained 
halls of tueir ancestors, with tablets de- 
dicated to their immediate progenitors ; 
the vessels for sacrifice and otber parts 
of their worship, were similar to those 
we had hefore ‘seen, but in something 
better order, and of better materials. 
Puan-keequa and How-qua are both 
remarkable men among their fraternity : 
while the former is supposed to excel in 
the conduct of business with the manda- 
rins, the mercantile knowledge of the 
latter stands highest; indeed the enor- 
mous fortune he has accumulated is a 
sufficient proof of his talents in this re- 
spect. Puan-ke-qua, though advanced 
In years, retains much of the vigour of 
youth, and he shewed with great pride 
his youngest daughter, a child of not 
more than two. years old, to the embas- 
sador; he took no pains to conceal his 
sense of his mental and personal quali. 
ties, and, while he asserted the privileges 
of age by-his garrulity, did not seem to 
admit his-being subject to any of its in- 
firmities, How-qua’s person and looks 
bespoke that his great wealth had not 
n accamulated without proportionate 
anxiety, He is generally supposed par- 
monious, but neither bis house nor its 
urniture agreed with: the imputation ; 
is domestic establishment, we were in- 
ormed, consisted of between two and 
three hundred persons daily feeding at 
iS Expense, 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 
— best criterion of the general diffu- 
of national prosperity, will probably 
a in the proportion which the 
ing order bears to the other classes 
* the community, and the number of 


; 


carved 


persons in all large villages and cities, 
who, from their dress and appearance, 
we might fairly say belonged to this 
description, is certainly considerable 
throughout those parts of China visited 
by the embassy, the northern being in 
all these respects inferior to the middle 
and southern provinces. 

Instances of poverty, and of extreme 
wretchedness doubtless occurred in our 
progress. Onme, however, who always 
compared China with Turkey, Persia, 
and parts of India, and not with Eng- 
land or even with continental Europe, 
au impression was produced highly fa- 
vourable to the comparative situation of 
the lower orders; and of that degree of 
distress which might drive parents to ine 
fanticide, there was no appearance, nor 
did any fact of the description come to 
my knowledge. 

My impressions at diiferent periods of 
our journey upon the subject of popula- 
tion bave heen already noticed, and the 
result is‘a firm conviction that the amount 
has been much over stated; the visible 
population did not exceed the quantity 
of land under actual cultivation, while 
much land, capable of tillage, was left 
neglected; and, with respect tu the over« 
whelming crowds usually observed in the 
larger cities, when I considered that these 
were drawn together by such an extra- 
ordinary spectacle as that of an Eu- 
ropean embassy, I was disposed to infer 
that most capitals in Europe would pre- 
sent as numerous an assemblage. 

The frequency of considerable towns 
and large villages is the circumstance 
which, to me, both marked the compa- 
rative population, and prosperity of Chi- 
na, in this point certainly surpassing 
even our own country; but it is at the 
same time to be recollected, that our 
journey passed through the great line 
of communication. between the extreme 
provinces of the empire; and that con- 
sequently a different conclusion might 
arise from an examination of those pro- 
vinces occupying a less favourable situ- 
ation, 

I have been informed, that the most ac- 
curate Chinese accounts state the amount 
of the population as considerably below 
two hundred millions, and there is no rea- 
son to suspect. them of any intention to un= 
derrate a circumstance so materially cone 
nected with theic national greatness, — 
If foreiga commerce is but, little ens 
couraged in China, the principles of the 
home trade appear to be better un- 
derstuod ; at least, the villages were, with 


dmirably well supplied 
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with all the more immediate necessaries 
and indeed comforts of Jife. Much ar- 
rangement must be required to secure 
a regular supply of many of these articles 
brought from the distant provinces; and, 
although the extensive ~communication 
by water affords unusaal facilities, the 
existence of the fact, is a sufficient proof 
of the uniform and successful employ- 
ment of a large capital, in the most im- 
portant object of national economy. 

~The foreign relations of China are pro- 
bably more confined than those of any 
other country of the same extent to be 
met with in the history of the world, 
Domestic manners and daily habits are 
so intimately interwoven with the frame 
of Chinese polity, that the principle rigid- 
ly maintained by the government of dis~ 
couraging intercourse with foreigners, is 
neither so unreasonable nor so unneces- 
sary, as might, at first sight, be imagined, 
This great empire is, no doubt, held to- 
gether by the force-of moral similarity, 
produced by a series of minute observ- 
ances, levelling both the better energies 
and evil passions of the people to a 
standard of unnatural uniformity; the 
improvement or vitiation that might re- 
sult from unrestricted communication 
with other nations would be equally fatal 
to the stability of such a system, and 
are consequently natural objects of jea- 
lousy to the government. 

China, from its extent and the variety 
of its soil and productions, is indepen- 
dent of other countries for asupply of the 
necessaries, comforts, and almost luxuries 
of life ; no adequate motive, therefore, 
exists for the encouragement of foreign re- 
lations directed to commercial purposes: 
and, as a state of repose, both external 
and internal, is most adapted to its po- 
litical constitution, this is perhaps best 
secured by drawing a line of moral, as 
well as territorial demarcation, between 
its subjects and those of other-nations. 

Religion in China, although addressed 
in all directions to the eye, did not ap- 
pear to have much influence upon the 
understanding or passions of the people. 
It has all the Jooseness and vanity, with 
less of the solemnity and decency of an- 
cient Polythesism. Their temples are 
ye to so many purposes, that it is 
difficult to imagine how any degree of 
sanctity can be attached either to the 
dwellings or persons of their deities, 
The influence of superstition is, how- 
ever, general and extensive; itis display- 
ed in acts of divination, and in propi- 
tiatory offerings to local or patron deities, 
Is observances belong rather to the 

 . 
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daily manners than to the moral conduct 
of the people. The chief difficulty which 
I should think Christianity would find 
to diffusion in China, would be the im 
possibility of exciting that degree of in 
terest essential to its effectual and pete 
manent establishment, 
MANILLA, 

The bay of Manillais exceedingly fine 
but the appearance of the town itself 
from the ships, disappointed me, Cor 
rigidor Island, and the fort and buildings 
ot Cavita, are striking objects. On 
landing, the scene had at least the merits 
of being unlike any we had yet seen, 
The projecting balconies, and the oyster. 
shell windows of the houses, are the 
most remarkable circumstance; the 
churches are large and rather handsome 
edifices. In the cathedral we saw some 
fine church plate; among the rest, a pix 
formed-of valuable diamonds. 

That the colony was Spanish sufficient: 
ly appeared from the swarms ui monks, 
of all ages and colours, in the streets. 
My personal observation does not allow 
me to pronounce respecting the state of 
information amongst the clergy. I have 
been told, that learning is confined to 
the monks, and that the parochial clergy, 
as they are generally natives, scarcely 
surpass their flocks in knowledge. The 
archbishop, to whom the embassador 
paid a visit, was a good-natured old man, 
who appeared to take considerable in- 
terest in European politics; it was im 
possible to convince him that the English 
had not been accessary to the 
Bonaparte from Elba, Though wretch- 
edly poor and ignorant, the parochial 
clergy have, from the natural influence 
of superstition, and from. their constant 
residence, great influence amongst the 
lower orders, and the government find 
it their interest to conciliate them. 
Much credit is due to the Spaniards for 
the establishment of schools throughout 
the colony, and their unremitting € 
ertion to preserve and propagate 
anity by this best of all possible means, 
the diffusion of knowledge. 

A tropical climate might, perhaps, 
have relaxed the Spanish gravity 5 bat I 
must, confess, that my previous | 
had not led me to expect the boisterous 
mirth which prevailed at the governor's 
table among the Spanish gentlemen-dur+ 
ing dinner. Although wanting in deco- 
rum, the scene was not 
the noise arose entirely 
flow of hilarity. 

Spanish dances, av 
companied on the guitar, mae” 
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‘lla are passionately fond of mu- 
— wermtgs and in both they blend 
their own with European taste. : 

Qn the 6th of February we made an 
excursion across the Bahia lake, to 
the village of Los Bagnos, where are 
some warm baths, celebrated for the 
high natural temperature of the water, 
We breakfasted at the aonastery of Te- 
gaee, at the entrance of the lake. The 
banks of the river were exceedingly 
beautiful, from the rich verdure and 


fine treeSe 


In the evening one of the Spanish gen-. 


glemen procured us the amusement of a 
native dance. ‘The style of dancing was 
not unlike that of India, with, however, 
more animation and expression. The 
dances were pantomimic, and exhibiting 
the progress of a courtship, from eariy 
coyness and difficuity to final success. The 
girls were not unacquainted with Eu- 
ropean dances; one of then danced the 
minuet de la cour, and, considering that 
the scene was in a bamboo hut, in the 
midst of a sequestered Luconian village, 
the circumstance was not without in- 
terest. Those who danced were all 
natives of the village, and were guarded 
by the jealous attendance of their lovers, 
whose long knives, seen under their 
clothes, warned us that they were pre= 
pared to assert their prior rights. | 

This colony is, at present, a burthen to 
the mother country, and annual importa- 
Ulons of specie are required from New 
Spain to defray the civil and military 
charges, I was informed by an intelli- 
gent Spanish gentleman, that the milita- 
ty establishment, though not efficient in 
the description of force, was excessive in 
pot of numbers, and that there are too 
many officers to allow of their being ade- 
quately paid. The garrison is entirely 
Composed of natives, well armed, and, as 
far as parade-appearance goes, well dis- 
ciplined. The Luconians- are naturally 
brave and desperate, and might be de- 
pended upon. Twelve thousand men is 
stated to be the amount of the armed force 
distributed through the island; amongst 
these is a corps of archers, employed in 
night attacks against the few unsubdued 
hative tribes, who sometimes molest the 
More peaceable inhabitants of the lower 
country, 

Monopolies of tobacco and other arti- 
"es, together with a tax on spirituous 
quors, are the principal sources of reves 
— government: the land«rent is so 

Ing, as scarcely to stimulate the tenant 
Phatinued industry. Thetrade of the 

lippine company is-confined te the two 
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annual register ships, and the general 
commerce is in the hanis of the English, 
Americans, and Portuguese. Manilla is 
the natural emporium of trade between 
India, China, aud the New World, and, 
in the possession of a more enlightened 
nation, would be the seat of commercial 
wealth and activity. The soil is adapted 
to all the productions of India: cotton 
might be grewn there to any extent, 
and the contiguity would enable the ex. 
porters to supply the Chinese market at 
a cheaper rate than their competitors. 
The coffee is.excellent, and of easy cul. 
tivation. Piece gouds are the principal 


‘import from India; the return is ia 


specie. I have no doubt that a much 
larger revenue might be raised, asin India, 
from the land, not only to the great re. 
lief of the finances, but eveu to the be- 
nefit of the mass of the population, who 
want the stimulus of necessity to pros 
duce exertion. The only extensive ma- 
nutaciures that came within my know. 
ledge, were those of segars, or rolled to- 
bacco, and a sort of transparent cloth, 
worn by the natives as shirts. Very 
handsome gold chains are also made 
here, chiefly by women; indeed, the 
workmanship is so delicate, that it 
seeins tv require female fingers for the 
execution, | 

Soine loose reports gave us reason to 
suppose, that the spirit of independence 
had been -partially excited among the 
colonists by the example of Spanish 
America, and that they only waited the 
result to manifestitin open revolt, The 
popular character of Don Folgeras, the 
acting governor, will, if be is confirmed, 
prove a security, for the present, to the 
mother country. ’ 

COREAs 

Corea, called Kao-li by the Chinese, 
is bounded on the north by Manetchoo 
Tartary, on the west hy Leo-tong: the 
line of separation on this side is marked 
by a palisade of wood, and it has not 
been unusual to leave a portion of land 
on the frontiers: unclaimed by either na- 
tion, Other accounts describe the river 
Ya-lou as the boundary; the extent 
from east to west is said to be one hun- 
dred and twenty leagues; and, from 


north to south, two hundred and twenty, ° 


or six degrees of longitude and nine de- 
grees of latitude, from forty-three to 
thirty-four degrees north latitude. It 
may, however, be asserted on the au- 
thority ofthe late voyage, that the num- 
ber of degrees of longitude is too great. 
Fune-houng-ching, in latitude forty-two 
degrees, thirty miles, and twenty . se 

conds 
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conds, longitude seven degrees forty-two 
minutes east from the meridian of Pekin, 
is the only point fixed by the astronomi- 
cal observations of the Missionary Pere 
Regis, who accompanied a Tartar gene. 
ral to the frontier, and possessed himself 
of some Chinese maps. -This country 
was brought under subjection by the 
Chinese in the year 1120 before the 
Christian wera, from which period it has 
continued a connexion more or less ine 
timate, accurding to the political situa- 
tion of the superior state, 

It has been the object of the Emperors 
oi China, to reduce Corea to the. situa- 
tion of a province; in this they have ne- 
ver succeeded for any length of time; 
and the present has most generally been 
the state of the relation between the 
countries; that of a state governed by 
native hereditary monarchs, holding un- 
der a lord paramount, on condition of 
the ceremony of homage, and the pay- 
mentof asmall tribute. The Japanese, 
for a time, established themselves in 
some provinces of Corea, but seem to 
have abandoned their conquest, from 
the difficulty of maintaining a possession 
so distant from their resources. 

Corea was subdued by the Man-tchoo 
Tartars, before the conquest of China 
was attempted, and their tributary cone 
nexion has suffered no interruption since 
the establishment of the Ta-tsing dynasty. 
On the death of the King of Corea, his 
successor does not assume the title until 
an application for investiture has been 
made, and granted by the court of Pe. 
king A mandarin of rank is deputed as 
the emperor’s representative, and the 
regal dignity is conferred on the candi- 
date kneeling: the ceremony altogether 
nearly resembles the feudal homage of 
ancient Europe. Several articles, the 
production of the country, and eight 
hundred taels or ounces of silver, are ime 
mediately offered by the king, either as 
a fee of investiture, oras the commence. 
ment of the tribute: the name of the 
reigning family is Li, and the title is 
Kou-i-wang. The Corean sovereign is 
entirely independent in the internal ad- 
ministration of his country, In regard to 
foreign policy, the active interference of 
China may be inferred from the opposi- 
tion made by the Coreans in the instance 
of Captain Maxwell, to any communica- 
tipn with the interior of the country; an 
Opposition, as has already been remark- 
ed, evidently arjsing from the positive 
laws of the kingdom. Corea is divided 
into eight provinces, and these into mi- 
nor jurisdigtions, The capital, King. 


ki-tao, is situated in the CENtre Of the 
TIVErS are {he 


kingdom. The principal 
Ya-lou and Tamen-oula, 

Cc hina has communicated her laws and 
municipal regulations to the Coreans. 
but, while they concur in the honours sid 
to the inemory of Confucius, they oes 
reject the absurd idolatry of Fo, and the 
attendant burthen of an ignorant and 
contemptible priesthood, 

Embassadors are dispatched at Stated 
periods by the King of Corea, to pay, in 
his name, homage to his paramount, ‘ind 
to convey the regular tribute, This con. 
sists Of ginseng, zibelines, paper maile 
from cotton, much preferred, from. its 
strength, for windows, and a few other 
articles the produce of the country, 
There is reason to beheve that the tri. 
bute is rather sought for as a mark of 
subjection, than a branch of -revenue, 
The Corean embassadors do not take 
precedence of mandarins of the second 
rank, and are most strictly watched dur. 
ing their stay in China. — It is somewhat 
singular, that equal restrictions are im. 
posed in Corea upon the representative 
of the emperor. Corea is said in the 
missionary’s account to export gold,’ sil- 
ver, iron, ginseng, a yellow varnish ob- 
tained from a species of palmetree, 
zibelines, castors, pens, paper, and fos 
sil salt. The statement respecting the 
metals may be doubted; for, while no 
ornaments made from the precious me 
tals were observed amongst the natives, 
they refused to take dollars in exchange 
for their cattle; and, froin the sparing use 
of iron on their tools, a scarcity of that 
useful metal may also be inferred. 

The present Corean dress is that of the 
last Chinese dynasty; a robe with long 
and large sleeves, fastened by a girdle, 
and a hat of broad brim and conical 
crown; their boots are of silk, cotton, 
or leather.” The Corean language differs 
both from Tartar and Chinese, but the 
latter character is in general use. — 
appearance of the natives is described 
by the last accounts as more warlike 
than that of the Chinese, and the attends 
ants of the Corean chief, with whom 
some communication took place, seeme 
to use a sword with dexterity. 


LOO-CHOO. 


The kingdom of Loo-choo is composed 
of several islands, the principal being “ 
Great Loo-choo, and the limits out 
ward being marked by the extremity @ 
the Pa-tchou Chain, lat. 24° 6 wiry 
longitude 123° 52' east. The capil 


and residence of the sovereig" xm 
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Kin-ching, a town distant five miles in- 

land (rom Napaking roads. 

With few exceptions, the same sys- 
tem of laws appear to exist In China and 
the Loo-choo islands: the mandarins of 
the latter, however, are hereditary, and 
legal engagements are contracted before 
certain stones, supposed to have a con- 
nexion with Téén-fun, the author of ci- 
vilization, and founder of religion in 
these islands, The emperor Cang-bi 
introduced the religion of Fo, but the 
honours paid to the memory of Confu- 
cius are probably coeval with the intro- 
duction of the Chinese character and 
language; these are in general use among 
the learned, and necessarily in all ad- 
dresses to the court of Pekin; but the 
Japanese character, Y-ro-fa, is employ- 
ed in all official and private business 
within the Loo-choo dominions. The 
colloquial language is a dialect of Japa- 
nese, and the style of building is bore 
rowed from the same source, 

The vegetable productions of China, 
but in greater proportionate variety and 
abundance, are common to the Loo-choo 
islands. Sulphur, salt, copper, and tin, 
are also found in the latter, and consti- 
tuted formerly a considerable export to 
China and Japan. 

The public revenue is levied from the 
land; the actual cultivator is allowed 
halfthe produce, and the seed is fur- 
nished by the proprietors. Mineral pro- 
ductions are monopolised by the king, 
and, united to the customs and royal do- 
mains, form his personal revenue. 

Recent observations have confirmed 
and heightened the favourable impression 
received from the Chinese accounts 
the moral character and natural talents 
of Loo-choo-yan ; they are remarkable 
for primitive manners, kindness, and 
g00d temper, -In. the mechanical arts 
they are fully equal, if not superior, to 
the Chinese; and their ready acquire- 
tent of new ideas is said to he beyond 
either the apt imitation of savages, or 
the ordinary exertion of intellect, im- 
proved by civilization, 

1 _ IMPERIAL EDICT. 

Translation of an Imperial Edict, dated 
the 15th Day of the 7th Moon of the 
21st Year (6th September, 1816) of 
Kea. King, addressed to the Viceroy 
Isiang and the Foo-yuen. Tung of 
Canton; received the 5th of the Sth 
Moon (25th Sept.) 

The English embassadorsy upon their 
arrival at T lenssing, have not observed 
the laws of politeness in return for the 
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invitation of the emperor, At Tung- 
chow (four leagues from the court) they 
Rave assurances-of readiness to perform 
the prostration and genuflexion required 
by the laws of good manners of the coun- 
try, and arrived at the imperial country~ 
house (half a league from court); and, 
when we were upon the point of repairing 
to the hall to receive the embassy, the 
first as well as the second embassador, 
under pretence of ill health, would not 
appear. We, in consequence, passed a 
decree that they should be’ sent away 
upon their return, We, however, re- 
flecting that, although the said embassa- 
dors were blameable, in not observing 
the laws of politeness, towards the sove- 
reign of their country, who from an ime 
mense distance, and over varions seas, 
had sent to offer us presents, and to pres 
sent with respect his letters indicating-a 
wish to shew us due consideration and 
obedience, contempt was improper, and 
against the maxim to shew lenity to our 
inferiors ; in consequence, from amongst 
the presents of the said king, we chose 
the most trifling and insignificant, which 
are four maps, two portraits, and ninety. 
five engravings ; and, in order to gratify 
him, have accepted them. We, in re- 
turn, as a reward, presented to the said 
king a Yu-Yu, a string of rare stones, 
two pairs of large purses, and four pairs 
of small ones; and we order the embase 
sadors to receive these gifts, and to re- 
turn to their kingdom: having so enacte 
ed in observance of the maxim of Confu- 
cius, ‘* give much, receive little.” 

When the Embassadors received the 
said gifts, they became exceeding glad, 
and evinced their repentance. They 
have already quitted Tong-chow: ypon 
their arrival at Canton, you, Tsiang and 
Tung, willinvite them to dinner, in com- 
pliance with good manners, and will 
inake the following speech to them: 

‘¢ Your good fortune has been small 
you arrived at the gates of the imperial 
house, and were unable to lift your eyes 
to the face of heaven (the emperor). 

‘‘The great emperor reflected that 
your king sighed after happiness (China), 
and acted with sincerity. We therefore 
accepted some presents, and gifted 
your king with various precious articles. 
You must recurn thanks to the emperor 
for bis benefits, and return with speed 
to your kingdom, that your king may 
feel a respectful gratitude for these acts 
of kindness. Take care to embark the 


rest of the presents with safety, that 
After 


they may not be lost or destroyed,” 
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After this lecture, should the embassa- 
dor supplicate you to receive the remain. 
der of the presents, answer, in one 
word, a decree has passed; we therefore 
dare not present troublesome petitions, 
and with decision you will rid yourself of 
them. Respect this. 


ME ER 
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A COUNTRY-GENTLEMAN’S MANSION= 
HOUSE IN 1595. 

HE manision-houses of the country- 

gentlemen were, in the days of 
Shakspeare, rapidly improving both io 
their external appearance, and in their 
interior comforts. During the reign of 
“Henry the Eighth, and even of Mary, 
they were, if we except their size, J:ttle 
better than cottages, being thatched 
buildings, covered on the outside with 
the coarsest clay, and Kshted only by 
Jattices; when Harrison wrote, in the 
ave of* Elizabeth, though the greater 
number of manor-houses still remained 
framed of timber, yet he observes, 
* such as be latclie builded, are comon- 
lié either of bricke or hard stone, or 
both; their roomes large and comelie, 
and houses of office further distant from 
their lodgings.” The old timber wan- 
sions, too, were now covered with the 
finest plaster, which, says the historian, 
** beside the delectable whitenesse of the 
stuffe itselfe, is Jaied on so even and 
smoothlie, as nothing in my Judgment 
can be done with more exactnesse :” and 
at the same time, the windows, interior 
decorations, and furniture,were becoming 
greatly more useful and elegant, 

The house of every country-gentle- 
man of property included a neat chapel 
and a spacious hall; and where the 
estate and establishment were consider- 





* See Proémium, p. 540, — 


jow the saltcellar; 
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able, the mansion was divi 
parts or sides, one for the st 
queting-rooms, and the othe ie 
household ; but in general the | the 
except in baronial residences, web 
only part to be met with, and when co 
plete had the addition of parlours: the 
Bacon, in his Essay on Buildings de 
scribing the household side of a ailiden 
says, © I wish it divided at the first into 
a hall, and a chappell, with a partition 
betweene ; both of good state and bio. 
nesse:, and those not to goe all th 
length, but to have, at the further end 
a winter and a summer parler, both 
faire: and under these roomes a faire 
and large cellar, sunke under ground; 
and likewise, some privie kitchins, with 
butteries and pantries, and the like.” 
was the custom also to have windows 
opening from the parlours and passages 
into the chape!, hall, and kitchen, with 
the view of overlooking or controlling 
what might be going on; a trgit-of vigi. 
lant caution, which may still be disco- 
vered in some of our ancient colleges 
and manor-houses, and to which Shak. 
speare alludes in King Henry the Eighth, 
where he describes his Majesty and Butts 
the physician entering at a window above, 
which overlooks the council-chamber, 
We may add, in illustration of this sys. 
tem of architectural espionage, that An- 
drew Borde, when giving instructions for 
building a house in his Dictarie of 
Health, directs ‘* many of the cham- 
bers to have a view into the chapel:” 
and that Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ina letter, dated 1573, says, “ if 
it please her Majestie, she may come in 
through my gallerie, and see the disposi. 
tion of the hall in dynner.time, at a wi 
dow opening thereunto.” 

The hall of the country-squire was the 
usual scene of eating and hospitality, at 
the upper end of which was placed tbe 
orsille or high table, a little elevated 
above the floor, anti here the master of 
the mansion presided, with an authority, 
if not a state, which almost equalled 
that of the potent baron, The table was 
divided into upper and lower messes, by 
a huge saltcellar, and the rank and con- 
sequence of the visitors were marked by 
the situation of the seats above and be- 
a custom which not 


only distinguished the relative dignity of 


ded into twa 


the guests, but extended likewise to the 


nature of the provision, the wine alt 
quently circulating only above the if 
cellar, and the dishes below green ie 
a coarser kind than those near the 


of the table, yar-Dst 
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MAY-DAY. 

The observance of May-day was a 
custoin which, until the close of the reign 
of James the First, alike attracted the 
attention of the royal and the noble, as 
of the vulgar class. Henry the Eighth, 

Flizabeth, and James, patronized and 
partook of its ceremonies; and, during 
this extended era, there was scarcely a 
village in the kingdom, but what had a 
May-pole, with its appropriate games 
and dances. ate 

The origin of these festivities has been 
attributed to three different sources, 

Classic, Celtic, and Gothic. The first 
appears to us to establish the best claim 
to the parentage of our May-day rites, as 
arelique of the Roman Floralia, which 
were celebrated on the last four days of 
April, and on the first of May, in ho- 
nour of the goddess Flora, and were ac- 
companied with dancing, music, the 
wearing of garlands, strewing of flowers, 
&c. The Beltein, or rural sacrifice of 
the Highlanders. on this day, as described 
by Mr. Pennant and Dr. Jamieson, 
seems to have arisen from a different mos 
tive, and to have been instituted for the 
purpose of propitiating the various noxis 
ous animals which might injure or destroy 
their flocks and herds, The Gothic an- 
niversary on May-day makes a nearer 
approach to the general purpose of the 
Floralia, and was intended as a thanks- 
givinyto the sun, if not for the return of 
flowers, fruit, and grain, yet for the in- 
troduction of a better season for fishing 
and hunting. 

_The modes of conducting the ceremo- 
nies and rejoicings on May-day, may be 
best drawn from the writers of the Eliza- 
bethaa period, in which this festival ap- 
pears to have maintained a very high de- 
gree of celebrity, though not accom- 
panied with that splendour of exhibition 
which took place at an earlier period in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. It may 
be traced, indeed. from the era of Chau- 
cer, who, in the conclusion of his Court 
of Love, has described the Feast of 
May, when 
“——- Forth goth all the court both most 

and lest; 
To fetch the floures fresh, and braunch and 
7 blome— 
And namely hauthorn brought both page ahd 
grome 
And than rejoysen in their great delite: 

ke ech at other throw the floures bright, 

he primerose, the violete, and the gold. 

fresh garlants party blew and white.” 
And, it should be observed, that this, 
simplest mode of celebrating May- 
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day, was as much in vogue in the days 
of Shakspeare, as the more complex one, 
accompanied by the morrisedance, and 
the games of Robin Hood. The follow. 
ing descriptions, by Bourne and Borlase, 
manifestly allude to the costume of this 
age, and to the simpler mode of com. 
memorating the ist of May: “ On the 
Calends, or the 1st day of May,” says 
the former, commonly called May-day, 
the juvenile part of both sexes were 
wont to rise a little after midnight, and 
walk to some neighbouring wood, accom- 
pany’d with music, and the blowing of 
horns, where they break down branches 
from the trees, and adorn them with 
nosegays and crowns of flowers. When 
this is done, they return with their booty 
homewards, ahout,the rising of the sun, 
and make their doors and windows to 
triumph in the flowery spoil, The afters 
part of the day is chiefly spent in dan 
cing round a tall poll, which is called a 
May Poll ; which, being placed in a con- 
venient part of thewillage, stands there, 
as it were, cunsecrated*to the Goddess of 
Flowers, without the least violence of- 
fered it, in the whole circle of the 
year.” ‘ An antient custom,” says the 
Jatter, ‘© still retained by the Cornish, is 
that of decking their doors and porches 
on the ist of May with green sycamore 
and hawthorn boughs, and of planting 
trees, or rather stumps of trees, before 
their houses: and on May-eve, they 
from towns make excursigns ipto the 
country, and having cut down a tall elm, 
brought it into town, fitted a straight 
and taper pole to the end of it, and 
painted the same, erect it in the most 
public places, and on bolidays and fes- 
tivals adorn it with flower garlands, or 
insigns and streamers.” 
So generally prevalent was this habit 
of early rising on May-day, that Shik- 
speare makes one of his inferior charac- 
tersin King Henry the Eighth exclaim,— 
<¢ Pray, sir, be patient ; "tis as much impossible 
(Unless we sweep them from the door with 


cannons ) 
To scatter them, as “tis to make them sleep 
On May-day morning ; which will never be. 


Herrick, the minute describer of the 


customs and superstitions of his times, 
which were those of Shakspeare, and 
the immediately succceding period, bas a 
poem called’Corinna’s going 4 Maying, 
which includes most of the circumstances 
hitherto mentioned; he thus addresses 


his mistress :— 


«* Get up,——and see dos 
The dew bespangling herbe and tree: 
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Each flower has wept, and bow'd toward the 
east, | 
Above an houre since ;—it is sin, 
Nay profanation, to keep in; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day, 
Spring sooner than the lark, to fetch in May! 
Come, my Corinna, come; and comming 
marke 
How each field turns a street, each street a 
parke 
Made green, and trimm’d with trees ; 
seehow | 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branch; each porch, each doore, ere 
this, 
An arke, a tabernacle is 
Made up of white-thorn neatly enterwove. 


Thete’s not a budding boy, or girle, this day 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May: 
A deale of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home. 
Some have dispatcht their cakes and 
creame, 
Before that we have left to dreame : 
And some have wept, and woo'd, and. plight- 
ed troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off 
sloth : 
Many a green gown has been given $ 
Many a kisse, both odde and even: 
Many a glance too has been sent 
From out the eye, Love’s firmament: 
Many a jest told of the keyes betraying 
This night, and locks pickt, ye w’are nota 
Maying !” 


But, about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, or somewhat sooner, 
probably towards the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, a very material addition 
was made to the celebration of the rites 
of May-day, by the introduction of the 
characters of Robin Hood and some of 


his associates. This was done with a 
view towards the encouragement of arch- 
ery, and the custom was continued even 
beyond the close of the reign of James [, 
It is true, that the May-games in their 
rudest form, the mere dance of lads and 
lasses round a May-pole, or the simple 
morris with the Lady of the May, were 
occasionally seen during the days of 
Elizabeth; but the general exhibition 
was the more coinplicated ceremony 
which we are about to describe. 

The personages who now became the 
chief performers in the morris dance, 
were four of the most popular outlaws of 


Sherwood forest; that Robin Houd, of 
whom Drayton says,— 


6¢ Jn this our spacious isle, I think there is 
not one, 

But he hath heard some talk of him and lit- 
tle John;— 

Qf Tuck the merry friar, which many a ser- 
man mada 
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In praise of Robin Hood, his 
their trade ;—= 

*¢ Of Robin’s” mistress dear 
rian, 


outlaws and 
» his loved Nts. 


which, wheresoe’er sh 
Was sovereign of the woods, chief adyetth: 
game: 


Her clothes tuck’d to the knee, and dai 
braided-hair, ney 


With bow and quiver arm’d;” 


characters which Warner, the contem. 
porary of Drayton and Shakspeare, has 
exclusively recorded as celebrating the 
rites of May ; for, speaking of the pes 
riods of some of our festivals, and re, 


marking that “ ere penticost begun our 
May,” he adds, 


«¢ Tho? (then) Robin Hood, liell John, friee 
Tucke, 


And Marian, deftly play, 

And lord and ladie gang till kirke 
With lads and lasses gay : 

Fra masse and een sang sa gud cheere 
And glee on ery greene.” 


These four characters, therefore, Robin 
Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, and 
Maid Marian, althovgh no constituent 
parts of the original English morris, be- 
came at length so blended with it, espe- 
cially on the festi¢al of May-day, that 
until the practice of archery was nearly 
laid aside, they continued to be the most 
essential part of the pageantry. 

In consequence of this arrangement, 
“© the old Robin Hood of England,” as 
Shakspeare cails him, was created the 
King or Lord of the May, and sometimes 
carried in his hand, during the May- 
game, a painted standard. It was no 
uncommon circumstance, likewise, for 
metrical interludes, of a comic species, 
and founded on the achievements of this 
outlaw, to be perfurined, after the mor- 
ris, on the May-pole green, In Gar- 
rick’s Collection of Old Plays, occurs 
one, entitled ** A mery Geste of Robyn 
Hoode, aud of hys Lyfe, wyth a newe 
Playe for to be played in Maye Games, 
very picasaunte and full of pastyme, 
it is printed at London, in the black let- 
ter, for William Copland, and has figures 
in the title page of Robin Hood and 
Lytel Join. Shakspeare appears to al- 
lude to these interludes when he repre 
sents Fabian, in the Twelfth Night, of 
claiming, on the approach of Sir Andre# 
Ayue-Cheek with his challenge, “ More 
matter for May-morning.” 

MINSTRELS, 

It was about this period too, the close 
Of the sixteenth century, that er 
remnant of romantic usage became neal’) 


extinct. We allude to the profession 
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. trel, which, until the year 1597 
S se ‘cherished or tolerated in this 


country, from an era as ancient as the 


te ; 
em the reign of Elizabeth, indeed, 


the character of the Minstrel, combin- 
ing the offices of the poet, the singer, 
and the musician, and thatof the Jestour, 
or mere reciter of tales and gestes, gra. 
dually lost their importance and respect~ 
silty, and were no longer protected by 
the noble and the opulent. On the ac- 
cession of the Queen, however, and for 
about twenty years afterwards, instances 
may be adduced where the Minstrel ap- 

ars to have acted in his genuine capa- 
city, that is, as the sole depository of 
the poems which he chaunted, and not, 
as was subsequently the case, the fabri- 
cator of songs and ballads merely for 
the press. The latest specimens of what 
may be termed the old Minstrelsy, Dr. 
Percy assigns to the years 1569 and 
1572, when the ballads entitled ‘* The 
Rising in the North,” and ** Northum- 
berland betrayed by Douglas,” were pro- 
duced. Between the Minstrel-ballads 
eid those written merely for the press, a 
marked difference was usually percep- 
tible, the former exhibiting greater rude- 
ness of language, with a more northern 
cast in their structure ; greater irregu- 
larity in metre, and incidents more “ro. 
mantic, wild, and chivalric; while the 
latter presented altogether a southern 
dialect, more correct versification, inci- 
dents, though occasionally pathetic, com- 


paratively tame and insipid, and a cos. . 


tume more modern and familiar. Of 
this last kind, were the numerous bal- 
lads of the reign of James the First, fre- 
quently collected together. and published 
under the appellation of Garlands. 
There is reason to.suppose, notwith- 
standing the declining state of the min- 
strel tribe, that some attention was yet 
paid to their appearance and dress; that 
their ancient distinguishiiyg costunte was 
well known, and sometimes imitated, 
and that, especially in the prior half of 
the Elizabethan era, a peculiar garb was 
sll attached to their office. We are 
warranted in these inferences by con- 
temporary authority: Laneham, in his 
description of Elizabeth’s entertainment 
a Killingworth Castle, in 1575, men- 
tions his having been in company with a 
person who was to have performed the 
character ef an ancient Minstrel before 
the Queen, “ if meete time and place 
ad been foound for it.” This man, who 
"as probably a member of the profes- 
Mon, entertained some worshipful friends, 


of which Laneham was one, with a re- 
presentation of the part which he should 
have enacted at the Earl of Leicester’s ; 
and it is remarkable that this assumed 
minstrel is styled, * a Squire minstrel of 
Middilsex, that travaild the cuntree tuys 
soomer season unto fayrz and woorship« 
full menz houzez; a strong proof that the 
character, in all its full costume, was 
not considered as sufficiently bizarre and 
obsolete to’ render such an assertion ime 
probable. ‘ A person. very meete 

seemed. he for the purpose: (we here 

drop the author’s absurd orthography ;) 
of a xlv years old, apparelled partly as 

he would himself. His cap off, his head 

seemly rounded tonster-wise; fair kembe 

ed, that with a sponge daintily dipt in a 

little capon’s grease, was finely smoothed 

to make it shine like a mallard’s wing; 

his beard smugly shaven; and yet his 

shirt after the new trink, with ruffs fair. 

starched, sleeked, and glistering like a 
pair of new shoes: marshalled in good 

order: with a stetting stick, and stout 

that every ruff stood up like a wafer, 

A side gown of Kendal green, after the 

freshness of the year now ; gathered at 

the neck with a narrow gorget, fastened 

afore with a white clasp and a keeper 

close up to the chin, but easily for heat 

to undo when he list: seemly begirt in a 

red caddis girdle; from that a pair of 
capped Sheffield knives hanging a to side 

(one on each side): out of his bosom 

drawn forth a lappet of his napkin, edged 

with a blue lace, and marked with a true 

love, a heart, anda D. for Damian; for 

he was but a batchelor yet. 

“ His gown had side sleeves down to 
midleg, slit from the shoulder to the hand, 
and lined with white cotton. His doublet- 
sleeves of black worsted: upon them a 
pair of poynets of tawny chamblet, laced 
along the wrist with blue threaden Joints ; 
a wealt toward the hand of fustian 
anapes: a pair of red neather stocks: a 
pair of pumps on his feet, with a cross 
cut at the toes for cornes; not new, in~ 
deed, yet cleanly blacked with soot, and 
shining as a shoeing horn. About his 
neck, a red ribband suitable to his gir. 
dle: his harp in good grace dependent 
before him: his wrest* tied to a green 
lace, and hanging by. Under the gorget 
of his gown a fair flagon chain of pewter 
(for silver); asa squire Minstrel of Mide 
diesex, that travelled the country this 
summer season, unto fairs and worship. 
ful mens houses. From his chain hung a 
scutcheon, with metal and colour, re. 





‘en ich the is tuned. 
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splendent upon his breast} of the ancient 
arms ef Islington.—After three lowly 
courtsies, ‘ he’ cleared his voice with a 
hem and reach, and spat out withal; 
wiped bis lips with the hollow of bis 
hand for filing his napkin, tempered @ 
string or two with his wrest, and after a 
little warbling on his harp for a prelude, 
came forth with a solemn song, warrant- 
ed for story out of King Arthur’s acts.” 

DRESS OF BEAUX IN THE REIGN OF 

| JAMES I, 

King James’s love of finery seems to 
have been imbibed, not only by his 
courtiers, but by all his youthful sub- 
jécts ; for, from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot, nothing can ex- 
ceed tlie fantastic attire, by which the 
beau of this period was distinguished. 
His hair was worn long and flowing, 
«« whose length,” says Decker, ** before 
the rigorous edge of any puritanical 
pair of scissors, should shorten the 
breadth of a finger, let the three house- 
wifely spinsters of destiny rather curtail 
the thread of thy life; let it play open- 
ly with the lascivious wind, even on the 
top of your shoulder.” His hat was 
made of silk, velvet, taffeta, or beaver, 
the last being the most expensive ; .the 
crown was high, and narrow towards the 
top, **like the speare or shaft of a 
steeple,” observes Stubbs, “ standing 
a quarter of a yard above their heads ;” 
the edges, and sometimes the whole 
hat, were embroidered with gold and 
silver, to which a costly hat-band, spark- 
ling with gems and a lofty plume of fea- 
thers, were generally added. It appears, 
from a passage in The Taming of the 
Shrew, that to these high hats the 
name of Copatain was given; for Vin- 
centio, surprised at Tranio being dressed 
asa gentleman, exclaims, “ O fine vil- 
lian! a silken doublet! a velvet hose ! 
a scarlet cloak! and a copatain hat !” 
a word which Mr. Steevens considers as 
synonymous with a high copt hat. It 
was usual with gallants to wear gloves 
in their hats, as a memorial of their ladies’ 
favour. 

Of the beard and its numerous forms, 
we have already seen a numerous de- 
tail by Harrison, to which we may sub- 
join, that it was customary to dye it of 
various Colours, and to mould into vari- 


ous form, according to the profession, 


age, or fancy, of the wearer. Red was 
one of the most fashionable tints; a 
beard of ‘* furmal cut” -distinguished 
the justice and the judge; a rough bushy 
beard marked the clown, and a spade 
beard, or a stilletto, or degger-shaped 
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beard, graced the soldier. 
servable,” remarks Mr, M 


alone, “ that 


our author’s patron, Henr 

Southampton, oo spent me hi 

time in camps, is drawn with the late 
of these beards; and his. unfortunate 
friend, Lord Essex, is constantly re. 
presented with the former,” 

On the effeminate fashion of this age 

. ’ 
perhaps the most. effeminate was the 
custom of wearing jewels and roses in the 
ears, or about the neck, and of cherish. 
ing a long lock of hair under the lef 
ear, Called a love-lock. The first and least 
offensive of these decorations, the use 
of jewels and rings in the ear, was gene. 
ral through the upper and middie ranks, 
nor was it uncommon to see gems worn 
appended to a ribbon round the neck, 
Roses were almost always an appendag 
of the love-lock, but re se 
most part, formed of ribbon, yet, we are 
told by Burton, in his Anatomy of Me. 
lancholy, ** that it was once the fashion 
to stick real flowers in the ear.” The 
love-lock with its termination in a silken 
rose, had become so_ notorious, that 
Prynne at length wrote an express trea- 
tise against it, which he entitled, Tha 
Unloveliness of Love-locks, and long wo- 
manish hair, 1628. » 

The ruff never reached the extrava- 
gant dimensions of that in the other sex, 
yet it gradually acquired such magnitude 
as to offend the eye of Elizabeth, who, 
in one of her sumptuary laws, ordered it, 
when reaching beyond ‘a nayle of a 
yeard in depth,” to be clipped. 

The doublet and hose, to the eighth 
year of Elizabeth’s reign, bad been of an 
enormous size, especially the breeches, 
which being puckered, stuffed, bolstered 
and distended with wool and hair, at- 
tained a magnitude so preposterous, that, 
as Sirutt relates of the authority of 8 
MS, in the Harleian collection, “ there 
actually was a scaffold erected round 
the inside of the parliament house for 
the accommodation of such members 4 
wore those huge breeches ; and that the 
said scaffold was taken down when, i 
the eighth of Elizabeth, those absurdis 
ties went out of fashion. F 

The doublet was then greatly reduce 
in size, yet so hard-quilted, that ott 
says, the wearer could not bow himse 
to the ground, so stiff and sturdy i tk 
about him. It was made of cloth, 8 
or satin, fitting the body iike a, waistcoat, 
surmounted by a large capes leaves 
companied either with long close siee""» 
or with very wide ones, called 


sleeves. The breeches, hose, — 
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+ made close to the form, or render- 
ed moderately round by stuffing: the 
former, which ended far above the knee, 
were often made of crimson satin, cut 
and embroidered, | and the latter had 
frequently a most indelicate appendage, 
to which our poet has too often indulged 
the licence of allusion. A cloak sur- 
mounting the whole, of the richest ma- 
terials, and generally embroidered with 

ld or silver, was worn buttoned over 
the shoulder. Fox-skins, lambs-skins, 
and sables were in use as facings, but 
the latter was restricted tu the nobility, 
none under the rank of an earl being 
allowed to wear sables, which were so 
expensive, that an old writer of 1577, 
speaking of the luxury of the times, says, 
‘that a thousand ducats were some- 
times given for a face of sables ;” conse- 
quently, as Mr. Malone has remarked, 
“a suit trimmed with sables, was, in 
Shakspeare’s time, the richest dress 
worn by men in England.” : 

The stockings, or hose, as they were 
called in common with the breeches, 
consisted either of woven silk, or were 
cut out by the tailor, “ from siike, vei- 
vet, damaske, or other precious stuffe.” 
They were gartered externally, and be- 
low the knee, with materials * of such 
expensive quality, that Howes tells us, 
in his continuation of Stowe’s Chronicle, 
“men of mean rank weare garters and 
shoe-roses of more than five pounds 
price.” Decker advises his gallant to 
“strive to fashion his legs to his silk 
stockings, and. his proud gate to_his 
broad garters,” which, being so conspi- 
cuous a part of the dress, were either 
manufactured of gold and silver, or were 
made of satin or velvet, with a deep 
gold fringe, ~The common people were 
content with worsted galloon, or what 
were called caddis-garters. The gaudi- 
hess of attire, indeed, with regard to 
these articles of clothing, appears- to 
ave been carried to a most ridiculous 
excess: red silk stockings, and parti- 
Coloured garters, and cross gartering, $9 
&s to represent the varied colours of the 
cotch plaid, were frequently exhibited. 

‘or were the shoes and boots of this 
Period = Jess extravagantly ostentatious. 
Corked Shoes, or pantofles, are de- 
scribed by Stubbes, as bearing up their 


Ww . 
€arers two inches or more from the 
£'ound 


giskins, now shrunk in their bulk, were 
eithe 


» 8 being of various colours, 


Th razed, carved, cut, and stitched. 

*y Were not unfrequenly fabricated of 
» embroidered with the precious 
tals, and, when fastened with strings, 


Velvet 


these were covered with enormous roses 
of ribbon, curiously ornamented, and of 
great value. Thus Hamlet speaks of 
“« Provencial roses on-my razed shoes ;” 
and it is remarkable, that, as in the 
present age, both shoes and slippers were 
worn shaped after the right and left foot. 
Shakspeare describes his smith 


“Standing on slippers, which his nimble 
haste 


Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet.” 


and Scott, in his Discoverie of Witch- 
craft, observes, that, he who receiveth @ 
mischance, * will consider, whether he 
put not on his shirt wrong side outwards, 
or his left shoe on his right foot.” 

The boots were, if possible, still more 
eccentric and custly than the shoes, re- 


‘sembling, in some degree, though on @ 


large scale, the theatric buskin of the 
modern stage. They were usually ma- 
nufactured of russet cloth or leather, 
hanging loose and ruffled about the lez, 


-with immense tops turned down and 


fringed, and the heel decorated with 
gold or silver spurs. Decker speaks of 
“a gilt spur and a ruffled boot ;” and 
iu another place adds,—“ let it be thy 
prudence to have the tops of them wide 
as the mouth of a wallet, and those 
with fringed boot-hose over them to hang 
down to thy ancles.” Yet even this 
extravagance did not content those 
who aspired to the highest rank of 
fashion ; for Dr. Nott, the editor of 
Decker’s Horn-book, in a note on the 
last passage which we have quoted, in- 
forms us, on the authority of Stubbes’s 
Anatomie of Abuses, that these boots were 
often “ made of cloch fine enough for any 
haad, or ruff ; and so large, that the quane 
tity used would nearly make a shirt: they 
were embroidered in gold and silver; hav- 
ing on them the figures of birds, animals, 
and antiques in various coloured silks: the 
needle-work alone of them would cost 
from four to ten pounds.” Shakspeare 
alludes to the Jarge boots with ruffles, 
or loose tops, which were frequently 
called lugged boats, in All's Weil that 
Ends Well, act iii. scene 2; and we find, 
from the same authority, that boots close- 
ly fitting the leg were sometimes worn 5 
for Falstaff, in Henry the Fourth, part t., 
accounting for the Prince’s attachment 
to Poins, mentions, among his other 
qualifications, that he “ wears his bout 
very smooth, like unto the sign of the 
leg.” ee . 
Nor was the interior clothing of the 
beau less sumptuous and expensive than 


his exterior apparel; bis shitts, “— 
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that minute observer, Stubbs, were made 
of ** camericke, Hollande, lawne, or els 
of the finest cloth that may be got.” 
And were so wrought with “ needle- 
worke of siike, and so Cliriously stitched 
with other knackes beside, that their 
price would sumetimes amount to ten 
pounds.” 

. Nogentleman was considered as dres- 
sed without his dagger and rapiet; the 
former, richly gilt aud ornamented, was 
worn at the back: thus Capulet in Ro- 
meo and Juliet, exclaims, 


“ This dagger hath mista’eun—for, lo! his 
house ~ : 

Is empty on the hack of Montague— 

And is mis-sheath’d in my daughter’s bo- 
som.” 


And an old play, of the date 1570, ex- 
pressly tells us, 


* Thou must weare thy sword by thy side, 
And thy dagger handsumly at thy backe.” 


The rapier, or small sword, which had 
been known in this country from the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, or even 
earlier, entirely superseded, about the 
20 of Elizabeth, the use of the heavy or 
two-handed sword and buckler; an event 
which Justice Shallow, in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, is represented as re- 
gretting. Though occasionally used as 


an offensive weapon, and certainly a 
more dangerous instrument than its pre- 
decessor, it was chiefly worn as a splen- 
did ornament, the hilt and scabbard be- 
ing profusely, and often elegantly decora- 


ted. It was also the custom to wear 
these swords when dancing, as appears 
from a passage in All’s Well that Ends 
Weil, where Bertram says, 


“] shall stay here the forehorse to asmock’ 

Till honour be bought up, and no sword 
worn, 

But one to dance with ;” 


an allusion which has received most sa- 
tisfactory illustration from Mr. Douce, 
in an extract taken from Stafforde’s 
Briefe conceipt of English Pollicy, 1581, 
4to. ; in which not only this practice is 
mentioned, but the preceding fashion of 
the heavy sword and buckler is particus 
larly noticed :—“TI think wee were as 
much dread or more of our enemies, when 
our gentlemen went simply, and our serv- 
ing men plainely, without cuts or guards, 
bearing their heavy swords and buckelers 
on their thighes, insted of cuts and yardes 
and light daunsing swordes; and when they 
rode, carrying good speares in theyr hands 
in stede of white rods, which they cary 
now more like ladies or gentlewemen 
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posers: . ‘ panty delicacyes maketh 
cleane effeminate and Withoy 
strength.” ; 

It soon became the fashion to wear 
these rapters of such an enormous length 
that government was obliged to interlere, 
and a sumptuary law was passed to limit 
these weapons to three feet, which was 
published by proclamation, together with 
one for the curtailment of ruffs, « He.” 
says Stowe, ‘* was held the greatest pal. 
lant, that had the deepest raffe and longest 
rapier; the offence to the eye of the one 
and the hurt unto the life of the subject 
that came by the other, caused her ma. 
Jesty to make proclamation against them 
both, and to place selected grave citizens 
at every gate to cut the ruffes, and 
breake the rapiers’ points of all pascen- 
gers that exceeded a yeard in length of 
their rapiers.” This regulation occasioned 
a whimsical circumstance, related by Lord 
Talbot in a letter tu the Earl of Shrews 
bury, dated June 23d, 1580:—* The 
French imbasidore, Mounswer Mouiser, 
(Malvoisier) ridinge to take the ayer, 
in his returne cant thowrowe Smithfild; 
and ther, at the bars, was steayed by 
thos offisers that sitteth to cut sourds, by 
reason his raper was longer than the sta- 
tute: He was in a great feaurie, and 
dreawe his raper ; in the meane season 
my Lord Henry Seamore cam, and so 
steayed the mati®: Hir Mate is greatlie 
ofended w® the ofisirs, in that they wante 
ed jugement.” 

This account of the male fashionable 
dress, during the days of Shakespeare, 
has sufficiently borne out the assertion 
which we made at its commencement,— 
that in extravagance and frivolity it sur 
passed the caprice and expenditure vf 
the other'sex ; a charge which is repeated 
by Burton at the close of this era: for, 
exclaiming against the luxary of fine 
cloaths, he remarks, ‘* women are bad, 
and men are worse.—So ridiculous we 
are in our attires and for cost so exces 
sive, that as Hierom said of old,-—ts 40 
ordinary thing to put a thousand oaks, 
and an hundred oxen into .a suit of ap- 
parel, to wear a whole mannor on his 
back. What with shoo-ties, hangers, 
points, caps and feathers, scarfs, bands, 
cufts, &c. in a short space their whole pas 
trimonies are consumed. Heliogabalus 
is taxed hy Lampridius, and admired ry 
his age for wearing jewels in bis shoes, ® 
common thing in our tines, not for “a 
perors and princes, but almost for ris 
men and taylors: all the flowres, 518%" 
constellations, gold, and pretious sone, 
do condescend to sei out their a oo 
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pomESTIC ECONOMY IN THE REIGN OF 
ELIZABETH. 

In the days of Elizabeth, servants were 
more numerous and considered asa more 
essential mark of gentility, than at an 
gubsequent period, “ The English,” ob. 
serves Hentzner, ‘“¢ are lovers of show, 
liking to be followed wherever they go by 
whole troops of servants, who weare their 
master’s arms in silver, fastened to their 
left arms.” They were, also, usually 
distinguished by blue coats; thus, Gru- 
mio, enquiring for his master’s servants, 
says‘ Call forth Nathaniel, Joseph, 
Nicholas, Philip, Walter, Sugarsop, and 
the rest; let their heads be sleekly 
combed, their blue coats brushed.” 

We learn, however, from Fynes Mory. 
son, that both silver badges and blue 
coats went out of fashion in the reign of 
James the First; ‘* the servants of gen- 
tlemen,” he informs us, ‘* weré wont to’ 
weare hlew coetes, with their master’s 
badge of silver on che left sleeve, but 
now they most commonly weare clokes 
garded with lace, all the servants of one 
family wearing the same livery for colour 
and ornament.” 

The very strict regulations to which 
servants were subjected in the sixteenth 
century, and the admirable order pre- 
served in the household of the upper 
classes at that time, will be illustrated in 
avery satisfactory and entertaining man- 
ner, by the *“ Orders for household Ser. 
vantes ; first devised by John Haryngton, 
in the yeare 1566, and renewed by John 
Haryngton, sonne of the saide John, in 
the yeare 1592: the saide John, the 
sonne, being then high shrieve of the 
county of Somerset.” 


Imprimis. That no servant bee absent 
om praier, at morning or evening, 
Without a lawfull excuse, to be alledg- 
éd within one day after, upon payne to 
forfeit for every tyme 2d. : 
2.- Item, That-none sweare any -othe, 
uppon payne for every othe id. 
3. Item, That no man leave any doore 
open, that he findeth shut, without there 
fe cause, upon payne for every tyme id, 
4 Item, That none of the men be in 
ed, from our Lady-day to Michaelmas, 
after 6 of the clock in the morning; nor 
pos gos bed after 10 of the cloek at night: 
in : hee Michaelmas till our Lady-day, 
a ed after 7 in the morning ; nor ont 
*r 9 at night, without reasonable cause, 
on paine of vd, 

a. mn That no man’s bed be unmade, 
th re or candie-box nncleane, after 8 of 
e clock in the niorning, on paine of 1d. 
as gic That no man make water with- 
— er of the courts, upon paine of, 

ery tyme it shaibe proved, id. 
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(. item, That no man teach 
children any unhovest speeche, — Sad 
word, or othe, on paine of 4d. 

8. Item, That no man waite at-the table 
Without a trencher in his hand, except it 
be uppon some good cause, on paine of 14, 

Y. ttem, That no man appointed to 
waite at my table, be absent that meale 
without reasonable Cause, op paine of 1d, ; 

10. Item, If a man breake a glasse, hee 
shall answer the price thereof out of his 
bees ape a it et not known who 

reake it, the buttler sh i 
oles’ of Tat all pay for it, oa 

11. Item, The table must bee covered 
halfe au hour before 11 at dinner, and 6 at 
supper, or before, on paine of 2d. 

12. Item, That meate be readie at 11, 
or before at dinner; and 6, or before, at 
supper, on paine ef 6d. - 

15. Item, That none be absent, without 
leave or good cause, the whole day, or any 
part of it, on paine of 4d. 

14, Item, That no man strike his fellow, 
on paine of losse of service ; nor revile or 
threaten, or provoke another to strike, on 
paine of td. 

15. Item, That no man come to the 
kitchen without reasonable cause, om 
paine of 1d. and the cook hkewyse to for- 
feit 1d. 

16. Item, That none toy with the maids, 
on paine of 4d. 

17. Item, ‘That no man weare foule 
shirt on Sunday, nor broken hose or shooee 
or doublett without buttons, on paine of 
1d, 

18. Item, That when any strainger 
goeth hence, the chamber be dressed up 
againe within four hours after, on paine 


of 4d. 


19, Item, That the hall bee made cleane 
every day, by eight in the winter, and 
seaven in sommer, on paine of him that 
should do it to forfet 1d. 

1), That the court-gate bee shutt each 
meale, and not opened during dinner and 
supper, without just case, on paine the 
porter to forfet for every time 1d. 

21, Item, That all stayrs in the house, 
and other rooms that neede shall require, 
bee made cleane ou Fryday after dinner, 
on paine of ieefas tire of every on whome 
it shall belong unto, Sd. 

‘All which sommes shalbe duly paide 
each qaarter-day out of their wages, and 
bestowed on the poore, or other godly use. 

To the tribe of household servants, 
must be added, as a constant inmate in 
the houses of the great, during the life 
of Shakspeare, and, indced, to the close 
of the reign of Charles [., that motley 
personage, the domestic fool, who was an 
essential part of the entertainment of the 
fire-side, not only in the palace and the 
castle, but in the tavern and the brothel. 


The character of the “ staan 
: oui” 
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fool” has been copied from the life, with 
bis usual naiveté and precision, and with 
an inexhaustible fund of wit, in many 
ef the plays of onr poet ; yet, perhaps, 
we shall no where find a more condensed 
and faithfal picture of the manners of 
this once indispensable source of domes- 
tic pleasantry, than what has been given 
ts by Dr. Lodge :-—* This fellow,” says 
he, “‘in person 1s comely, in apparell 
éourtly, but in behaviour a very ape, and 
no man; his studie is to coine bitter 
jeasts, or to show antique motions, or ta 
sing baudie sonnets and ballads: give him 
a little wine in his head, he is continaal- 
ly flearing and making of mouthes: he 
lavghs intemperately at every little oc- 
easional, and dauces about the house, 
heaps over tables, out-kips mens heads, 
trips up his companion’s heeles, burns 
sack with a candle, and hath all. the 
feats of a lord of inisrule in the countrie : 
feed him in his huthor, you shall have his 
‘heart, in meere kindnesse he will hug you 
in bis arms, kisse you on the cheeke, and 
rapping out an horrible oth, crie God’s 
soule Tum I love you, you know my 
poore heart, come to my chamber for a 
pipe of tobacco, there lives not a man in 
this world that l more honour, In these 
ceremonies you shall kiiow his courting, 
and it isa speciall mark of him at the 
table, he sits and makes faces.” 
From Shakspeare we learn that the 
apparel of the domestic fool was of two 
kinds; he had either a parti-coloured 


evat fastened round the body by a girdle, - 


with close breeches, and hose on each 
beg of different colours; or he wore a long 
petticoat dyed with curious tints, and 


fringed with yellow. With both dresses’ 


was generally connected a hood, cover- 
mg the whole head, falling over part of 
the breast and shoulders, and surmount- 
ed with asses ears, or a cocks-comb., 
Bells anda bauble were the usual insignia 
ef the character ; the former either at- 
tached to theelbows, or the skirt uf the 
eoat, and the latter consisting of a stick, 
decorated at one end with « carved fool’s 
head, and having at the other an inflated 
bladder, an istrument either of sport or 
defence. 

Bitter jests, provided they were so 
dressed up, Or so connected with adjunc- 
tive circumstances, as to raise a laugh, 
were at all times allowed; but it was 
moreover expected, that their keenness 
or bitterness should also be allayed by 
a‘ due degree of ob'iquity in the mode of 
attack, by a careless, and, apparently, 
undesigning manner of delivery; and 
by a playtul and frolic demeanour. 

i 


which the necessary 
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For these purposes, fragments ‘af ans 
nets and ballads were wally of i 
by the fool, a safe medium thiveet 
sary deyree of conceal. 
ment might be given, and the edge of 
his sarcasm duly abated; a tice of 
which Shakspeare has afforded us man 
instances, and especially in his fool in 
King Lear, whose scraps of old son § 
fully exemplify the aim and scope of th 
favorite of our ancestors, | 

A few househoid arrangements, in ad. 
dition to those developed in. Sir John 
Harrington’s orders, shall terminate this 
branch of our subject. 

We have seen, when treating of the 
domestic economy of the country squire, 
that it was usual to take their banquet 
or dessert, in an arbour of the garden 
or orchard; and in town, the nobility 
and gentry, immediately after dinner 
and supper, adjourned to another room, 
fur the purpose of enjoying their wine 
and fruit; this practice is alluded to by 
Shakspeare, in Romeo and Juliet; and 
Beaufort, in the Unnatural Combat of 
Massinger, says,— 

*¢ We'll dine in the great room, but let the 
musick 
And banquet be prepared here ;” 


a custom which it is astonishing the deli- 
cacy and refinement of modern manners 
have not generally adopted. | 

As our ancestors, during the greater 
part of the period we are considering, 
possessed not the conveniency of eating 
with forks, and were, therefore, com- 
pelled to make use of their fingers, tt 
became an essential point of good man- 
ners, to wash the hands immediately be- 
fore dinner and supper, as well as after- 
wards; thus Petruchio, on the entrance 
of his servants with supper, Says, 
dressing his wife,— 


‘‘Come, Kate, and wash, and welcome 
heartily.” 


In the fifteenth item of Harrington's 
Orders, we find that no man was allow- 
ed’ to come to the kitchen without rea- 
sonable cause, an injunction which may 
appear extraordinary ; but, in. those o 
it was customary, In order to prevent e 
cook being disturbed in his important 
duties, tw keep the rest of the men alool, 
and, when dinner was ready, he ar 
moned them to carry it ‘on the table, vd 
knocking loudly on the dresser with . 
knife: thus in Massinger’s Unnater 
Combat, Beaufort’s steward says 


‘6 When the dresser, the cook’s drum, thune 
ders, Come on, 
The service will be lost else 3" 


nr 
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9 practice which gave rise to the phrase- 


ologyy he knocks to the dresser, or, he 
par to the. dresser, as synonymous 


with the annunciation that, “ dinner is 
” 

anil also, especially where 
the domestic fool was retained, to keep 
an ape or a monkey, as a companion 
for him, and he is frequently represented 
with this animal on his shoulders. Mon- 
keys, likewise, appear to have been an 
indispensable part of a lady’s establish. 
ment, and, accordingly, Ben Johnson, 
in his Cynthia’s Revels, represents one 
of his characters as asserting, “ the gen- 
tleman (Vil undertake with him) is a 
man of fair living, and able to maintain 
a lady in her two caroches a day, besides 
pages, monkeys, parachitoes, with such 
attendants as she shall think meet for her 
turn.” 

CARDS IN. THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 

Card-pilaying seems to have been as 
aniversal in the days of Elizabeth, as in 
modern times, and carried on, too, with 
the same ruinoas consequences to pro- 
perty and.morals; for, though Stowe tells 
us, when commemorating the customs of 
London, that ** from All-Hallows eve to 
the day following Candlemas-day, there 
was, among other sports, playing at 
sards for counters, nails, and points, in 
every house, more for pastime than for 
gain,” yet we learn from contemporary 
satirists, from Gossin, Stubbes, and 
Northbrooke, that all ranks, and espe- 
tially the upper classes, were incurably 
addicted to gaming in pursuit of this 
amusement, which they considered e- 


qually as seductive, and pernicious as 
dice, 


The games at cards peculiar to this — 


petiod, and now obsolete, are, 1. Pri- 
mero, supposed to be the most ancient 
fame of cards in England, It was very 

shionable in the age-of Shakspeare, who 
represents Henry the Eighth playing “ at 
primero with the Duke of Suffolk ;” and 
Falstaff exclaiming, in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, “ I never prospered since I 
foreswore: myself at primero.” 

The mode of playing this curious 
fame is thus described by Mr. Strutt, 
from Mr. Barrington’s papers upon carde 
playing, in the eighth volume of the Ar 
eheologia:—* Each player had four 
cards dealt to him one by orte, the seven 
was the highest. card in point of number 
that he could avail himself of, which 
Counted for twenty-one, the six counted 

sixteen, the ive for fifteen, and the 
ace for the same; but the two, the three, 
and the four, for their respective points 
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only. The knave of hearts was come 
monly fixed upon for the quinola, which 
the player might make what card ot suit 
he : ought proper; if the cards were of 
different suits, the highest number won 
the primero, {they wére all of oné coe 
lour, she that held them won the flus!.” 

) 2. Trump,—nearly coeval in point of 
antiquity with ptimero, and introduced 
in Gammer Gurton’s Needle, a comedy, 
first acted in 1561, where Dame Chat, 
addressing Diecon, says, 


S* We be fast set at trump, man, hard by the 
fyre 3" 

and we learn from Decker, that, in 1612, 
it was much in vogue :—* To speake,” 
he remarks, ** of all the sleights used by 
card-players in all sorts of games, would 
but weary you that are to read, and bee 
but a thanklesse and unpleasing labour 
for me to set them down. Omitting, 
therefore the deceipts practised (even in 
the fayrest and most civill companies) 
at Primero, Saint Maw, .Trump, and 
such like games, [ will, &c.” 

3. Gleek. This game is alluded to 
twice by Shakspeare; and from a passage 
in Cook’s Green’s Tu Quogue, appéars 
to have been held in much esteem :— 


« Scat. Come, gentlemen, what is yout 
game?” 
Staines. Why, gleek; that’s your only ganic ;* 


it is then proposed to play either at 
twelve-penny gleek, or crown gleek, 

To these may be added, mre, 
Mount Saint, New Cut, Knave. Out o 
Doors, and Ruff, all of which are men 
tioned in old plays, and were favourites 
among our ancestors. 

DANCES, 

Dancing was an almost daily amusee 
ment in the court of Elizabeth; the 
queen was pecaliarly fond of this exere 
cise, as had been her father, Henry the 
Eighth, and the taste for it became so 
general, during her reign, that a great 
part of the leisure of almost every class 
of society was spent, and éspecially oa 
days of festivity, in dancing. 

To dance elegantly was one of the 
strongest recommendations to the favour 
of Her Majesty; and her courtiers, there- 
fore, strove to rival each other in this 
pleasing accomplishment ; nor were thei¢ 
efforts, in many instances, unrewarded, 
Sir Christopher Hatton, we are told, 
owed his promotion, in @ great measure, 
to his skill in dancing ; and in accords 
ance with this anecdote, Gray opens his 
“ Long Story” with an admirable descrips 
dan Cf bik — in thie Sepmineee 

ich; aining a most just a - 
Which, as cont 4 L J cellent 
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eellent picture, both of the architecture 
and manners of ** the days of good 
Queen Bess,” as well as of the dress and 
agility of the knight, we with pleasure 
transcribe. Stoke»Pogeis, the scene of 
the narrative, was formerly in the pos- 
session of the Hattons :—~ 


- 68 In Britain’s isle, no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building stands ; 
‘The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ’d the pow’r of Fairy hands 
To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each pannel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 
Full oft within the spacious walls, 

* When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls ; 
The seal and maces danc’d before him. 
His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high crown’d hat, and sattin doublet, 
Mov’d the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Tho” Pope and Spaniard could not trouble 

it.” 


The brawl, a species of dance here 
alluded to, is derived from the French 
word braule, * indicating,” observes Mr. 
Douce, ** a shaking or swinging motion, 
—It was performed by several persons 
aniting hands in a circle, and giving each 
other continual shakes, the steps chany- 
ing with the tune, It usually consisted 
ef three pas and a pied-joint, to the 


time of four strokes of the bow; which, 
being repeated, was termed a double 


braw!. With this dance, balls were 
usually opened.” 

Shakspeare seems to have entertained 
as high an idea of the efficacy ofa French 
brawl, as probably did Sir Christopher 
Hatton, when he exhibited before Queen 
Elizabeth; for he makes Moth in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, ask Armado,—*“ Master, 
will you win your love with a French 
brawl?” and he then exclaims, ** These 
betray nice wenches.” That several 
dances were included under the term 
brawls, appears from a passage in Shel- 
ton’s Don Quixote:—** After this there 
came in another artificial dance, of those 
called brawles;” and Mr. Douce in- 
forms us, that amidst a great variety of 
brawls, noticed in Thoinot Arbeau’s 
treatise on dancing, entitled Orchesograe 
phie, occurs a Scotch brawl; and he 
adds that this dance continued in fashion 
to the close of the seventeenth century, 

Another dance of much celebrity at 
this period, was the pavin or pavan, 
which, from the solemnity of its meas 
sure, seems to have been held in utter 
aversion by Sir Tuby Beleh, who, in re. 
ference to his intoxicated surgeon, ex- 
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claims,—* Then he’s a 

passy-measure, or a siding heed 
drunken rogee.” This is the text of Me 
Tyrwhitt; -but the old Copy read ‘ 
* Then he’s a rogue, and @ passy 
sure’s pavyn,” which is probably correet 
for the pavan was rendered st)\} more 
grave by the introduction of | 


he passa. 
mezzo air, which obliged th 


€ dancers 
after making several’ steps round the 
room, to Cross it in the middle in a slow 


step or cingue pace. Tiis alteration of 
time occasioned the term passamezz» to 
be prefixed to the name of several 
dances; thus we read of the passamezzo 
galliard, as weil as the passamezzo Dae 
van; and Sir Toby, by applying the tat. 
ter appellation to his surgeon, meant to 
call him, not only a rogue, but a solemn 
coxcomb, “The pavan, from patoa 
peacock,” observes Sir J. Hawkins, “ js 
a grave and majestick dance. The me- 
thod of dancing it was anciently by gens 
tlemen dressed with a cap and sword, by 
those of the long robes in their gowns, 
by princes in their manties, and by 
ladies in gowns with long trains, the'mos 
tion whereof in the dance resembled:that 
of a peacock’s tail, This dance is sup. 
posed to have been invented by the Spa 
niards, and its figure is given with the 
characters for the step, in the Orcheso- 
graphia of Thoinot Arbeau.—Of the 
passamezzo little is to be said, except 
that it was a favourite air in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Ligon, in his History 
of Barbadoes, mentions a passamerzo 
galliard, which, in the year 1647, 4 
Padre in that island played to him on 
the lute; the very same, he says, with 
an air of that kind which in Shakspeare’s 
play of Henry the Fourth was originally 
played to Sir John Falstaff and Doll 
Tearsheet, by Sneak, the musician, 
there named.” 

Of equal gravity with the ‘ doleful 
pavin,” as Sir W. D’Avenant: calls it, 
was The Measure, to tread which was 
the relaxation of the most dignified cha- . 
racters in the state, and formed a part of 
ithe revelry of the inns of court, where 
the gravest lawyers were often found 
treading the measures. Shakspeare pun 
upon the name of this dance, and cone 
trasts it with the Scotch jig, ™ ° 
Ado about Nothing, where he tte 
duces Beatrice telling her cousin 
—* The fault will be in the, musics 
cousin, if you be not woo’d, m Br 
time: if the prince be too imporan’s 
tell him, there is measure it every io. 
and so dance out the eee ” P on 
me, Hero; Wooing, w peat 
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‘dcp. ig 89 & Scotch jig, a measure, 
ine pace: the fis’ suit is hot 
and hasty, like a Scotch j:g, and full as 
fantastical: the wedding, mannerly-mo. 
dest, a8 @ measuie fuii of state and ane 
gentry; and then comes repentance, 
and, with his bad Jegs, fails into ‘the 
cinque-pace faster and faster, till he sink 
jutu his grave.” 

Amore brisk and lively step accom- 

nied the canary dance, which was 
fowise very fashionable:—*“ I have seen 
a medicine,” says Lafeu, in Ali’s Weil 
that Ends Well, alludiwg to the influ. 
ence of female charm>,— 


« That's able to breathe life into @ stone ;- 
Quickea a rock, and make you dance canary, 
With spritely fire and motion.” 


and Moth advises Armado, when danc. 
ing the brawl, to canary it with his feet, 

The invde of performing this dance, is 
thus given hy Mr. Douce, from the trea. 
tise of Thoinut A:beau:— A lady is 
taken out by a gentleman, and after 
dancing together to the cadences of the 
proper air, he leads tier to the end of 
the hall; this done, he retreats back to 
the original spot, always looking at the 
lady. Then he makes up to her again, 
with certain steps, and retreats as be- 
fore, His partner performs the same ce- 
remony, which is several times repeated 
by both parties, with various strange fan- 
yore aie very much in the savage 
style. 

Beside the brawl, the pavan, the meas 
sure, and the canary, several other 
dances were in vogue, under the general 
tiles of corantoes, lavoltos, jigs, galli- 
ards, and fancies; but the four which we 
have selected fur more peculiar notice, 
appear to have been the most celebrated. 

LOUNGERS OF THE 16TH CENTURY, 
Among the amusements more pecu- 
liarly belonging to the metropolis, and 
which, better than any other, exhibits the 
fashionable’ mode at that ume of- dis- 
posing of the day, we may enumerate the 
custom of publicly parading in the mid- 
dle aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral. During 
the reign of Elizabeth and James, Paul’s 
Walk, as it was called, was daily fre- 
quented by the nobility, yentry, and pro- 
fessional men; here, from ten to twelve 
in the forenoon, and from three to six in 
the afternoon, they met to converse on 

usiness, politics, or pleasure; and hi- 
ther too, in order to acquire fashions, 
form assignations for the gaming table, 
er shun the grasp of the bailiff, came the 
Billant, the gamester, and the debtor, 
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the stale knight, and the Captain out of 
service; and here it. was that Falstaff 
purchased Bardolph; « [ bought him.” 
says the jolly knight, “ at Paul's,” , 

Of the various purposes for which this 
temple was frequented by the loungers of 
the sixteeuth and seventeenth centuries 
Decker has left usa most entertaining ace 
count, and trom his tract on .this sub- 
ject, pubiished in 1609, we shall exiract 
a few pas-ages, which throw no incurious 
light on ‘the follies and dissipation of the 
age. 

The supposed tomb of Humphr 
Duke of Eidaceste, but in aoraeht 
of Gay Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
appears to have heen a privileged part 
of the cathedra! :— The Duke’s tomb,” 
observes Decker, addressing the galiant, 
“ 1s & sanctuary; and will keep you 
ailve from worms, and land rats, that 
long to be feeding an your carcass: there 
you may spend your legs in winter a 
whole afternoon; converse, plot, laugh, 
and talk any thing; jest at your creditor, 
even to his face; aud in the evening, 
even by lamp light, steal out; and so 
cozen a whole covey of abominable 
catch-polls,” 

Such was the resort of the male fashions 
able world to this venerable Gothic pile, 
that it was customary for trades-people to 
frequent its aisles for the purpose vf col- 
lecting the dresses of the day. * If you 
determine to enter into a new suit, warn 
you tatior tu attend you in Pauls, who, 
with his hat in his hand, shall, like a 
spy, discover the stuff, colour, and 
fashion of any doublet or hose that dare 
be seen there, aud, stepping behind a 
pillar to fill his table books with those 
notes, will presently send you into the 
world an accomplished man; by which 
means you shall wear your clothes in 
print with the first edition.” ’ 

The author even condescends to in- 
struct his beau, when he has obtained 
his suit, how best to exhibit it in St. 
Paul’s, and concludes by pointing out 
other resources for killing time, or with- 
drawing from the cathedral. “ Bend 
your course directly in the middle line, 
that the whole body. of the church may 
appear to be yours; where, in view of 
all, you may publish your suit in what 
manner you affect most, either with the 
slide of your cloak from the one shou.der : 
and then you must, as ‘twere in anger, 
suddenly snatch at the middie of the 
inside, if it be taffeta at the least; and 
so by that means your costly ns is oe 

by the pretty advantay: 
trayed, or else J L2 presty oe 
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of compliment, But one nate by the 
way do [ especially woo you to, the neg 
lect of which makes many of our gallants 
cheap and ordinary, that by no means 
you be seen above four turns; butin the 
fifth make yourself away, either in some 
of the semsters’ shops, the new tobacco 
office, or amongst the booksellers, where, 
if you cannot read, exercise your smoke, 
and inquire who has writ against this dis 
vine weed, &c.” 

After dinner, it was necessary that the 
finished coxcomb should return to Paul’s 
in a new dress:— After dinner you may 
appear again, having translated yourself 
out of your English cloth into a light 
Turkey grogram, if you have that happi- 
ness of shifting; and then be seen, for 
a turn or two, to correct your teeth with 
some quill or silver instrument, and to 


cleanse your gums with a wrought hand- | 


kerchief: it skills not whether you dined, 
or no; that is best known to your sto- 
mach; or in what place you dined; 
though it were with cheese, of your own 
ynother’s making, in your chamber or 
study.” 

The fopperies exhibited in a_ place, 
which ought to have been closed agaist 
such unhallowed inmates, rival, if not 
exceed, all that modern puppyism can 
produce, The directions which Decker 
gives to his gallant on quitting St. Paul’s 
in the forenoon, clearly prove, that the 
Joungers of Shakspeare’s time are not 
surpassed, either in affectation or the 
assumption of petty cousequence, by the 
same worthless c.ass of the nineteenth 
century :”—=“ in which departure,” en- 
joins the satirist, “if by chance you 
either encounter, or aloof off throw your 
inquisitive eye upon any knight or squire, 
being your familiar, salute him not by 
his name of Sir such a one, or so; but 
call him Ned, or Jack, &c. This will 
set off your estimation with great men: 
and if, though there be a dozen compa- 
nies between you, "tis the better, he 
call aloud to you, for that is most gen. 
tee!, to know where he shall find you at 
two o'clock ; tell him at such an ordinary, 
or such; and be sure to name those 
that are dearest, and whither none but 
your gallants resort.” 

A still more offensive mode of dis- 
playing this ostentatious folly, sprang 

rom a custom then general, «and even 
now not altogether obsulete, of demand- 
ng spur-money from any person entering 
the cathedral during divine service, with 
spurson. This was done by the younger 
@horisters, and, it seems, frequently 
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gave birth to the foliowi 
& decency: ** Never 
the steps into the quire, by 
high festival day, ty Nas fsh . 
of your doublet; and especially if the 
singing-boys seem to take note of you 
for they are able to buzz your prai 
above their anthems, if their voices en 
not lost their maiden-heads: but be ion 
your silver spurs dog your heels, and 
then the boys will swarm about you like 
so many white butterflies; when you in 
the open quire shall draw forth a pers 
fumed embroidered purse, the vlorious 
sight of which will entice many country. 
men from their devotion to wondering ; 
and quoit silver into the boy’s hands 
that it may be heard above the first les. 
son, although it be read in a voice as big 
as one of the great organs.” 
THE THEATRE OF SHAKSPEABE’S TIMES, 
The interior architectural arrangements 
of this ancient theatre have been, in their 
leading features, preserved to the present 
day. The galleries, or scaffolds, as, they 
were sometimes called, were constructed 
over each other, occupying three sides 
of the house, and assuming, according 
to the plan of the building, a square or 
semicircular form. Beneath these were 


NE SFO8s viola} 
be seen to moung 


small apartments, called rooms, intend. 
ed for the genteeler part of the audience, 
and answering, in almost every respect, 


to our modern boxes. In The Globe, 
these were open to all whg chose to pay 
for them; but at Blackfriars, and other 
private theatres, there is some reason to 
conclude, that they were occasionally 
the property of individuals, who secured 
their claim through the medium of a key. 

It has been remarked, that the ceuire 
of The Globe, or summer theatre, was 
Open to the weather, and, from the first 
temporary play-houses having been bullt 
in the area of inns or common osteries, 
this was usually called The Yard. It 
bad neither floor nor benches, and the 
common people standing here to see the 
performance, were, therefore, termed by 
Shakspeare groundlings; an epithet repeals 
ed by Decker, who speaksof * the grounds 
ling and gallery commoner, buying his 
sport by the penny. The similar space 
at Blackfriars was named the Pit, but 
seems to have differed in no other respect 
than in being protected by @ roof, a 
was separated from the stage meiely J 
railing of pales, for there was no. iniels 
vening orchestra; the music, consisting 
chiefly of trumpets, cornets, hauthoys 
lutes, recorders, viols, and organ’ being 
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who were stationed in an ele- 
vated balcony nearly occupying that part 
of the house ae is now denominated 

r stage-box. 
The wage reel appears to have been 
divided into two parts, namely, the 
Jower and the upper stage; the former 
with nearly the same reiative elevation 
with regard to the pit, asin the theatres 
of our own times; the latter, resembling 
abalcony iu shape, was placed towards 
the sear of the former, having its plate 
form not less than eight or nine feet 
from the ground, This was a contrivance 
attended with much conveniency ; here 
was represented the play before the king 
in Hamlet; here, in several of the old 
plays, part of the dialogue was carried 
on, and here, having curtains which 
drew in front, were occasionally conceal- 
ed, from the view of the audience, per. 
sons whose seclusion might be necessary 
to the business of the plot. 

Curtains also of woollen, or silk, were 
hung inthe front of the greater or lower 
stage, not suspended, in the modern 
style, by lines and pullies, but opening 
in the middle, and sliding on an iron rod. 

Beside the accommodation of boxes, 
pit, and galleries, in the usual parts of 
the house, two buxes, one on each side, 
were attached to the balcony or upper 
stage, and were termed private boxes; 
but, being inconveniently situated, and, 
as Decker remarks, ‘* almost smuthered 
in darkness,” were seldom frequented, 
except from motives of eccentricity, by 
characters higher than waiting-women 
and gentlemen ushers, Seats, also, at 
the private theatres, were allowed to be 
Placed on the stage, and were generally 
occupied by the wits, gallants, and cri- 
tics of the day: thus Decker observes,— 
“by sitting on the stage, you have a 
signed patent to engross the whole come 
modity of censure; may lawfully presume 
to be a girder, and stand at the helm to 
steer the passave of sceues. 
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DISTRICT OF MAINA, IN THE MOREA. 
HAT part of the ancient Lacoma, 
now called Maina, though often 


— 
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* See Progmium, p. 541 


incidentally mentioned by earlier travel. 
iy ye a scarcely, if ever, visited 
M any of them, when the course of Mr, 
orritt’s tour led him thither in the 
spring of 1795. The independence 
which the Mumots had long maintained 
against the Pashas of the Morea, and 
the agents of the Porte, the Jealousy with 
which they guarded their trontier from 
the intrusion of every stranger, who 
travelled under Turkish protection, the 
nature of that frontier, and their pre- 
datory incursions ito the territory af 
their enemies the Turks, had not only 
opposed real difficuities to the intere 
course of a traveller with the country, 
but had invested their character with so 
much terror, that it was almost impose 
sible to ascertain from the report of their 
neighbours whether they could he visited 
with safety under any circumstances of 
precaution. Certainly, says Mr. Mora 
ritt, they were described to us as robe 
bers, whom no consideration of hospitae 
lity could bind from the exercise of theig 
profession, and the stranger who vene 
tured within their frontier was taught to 
expect the loss of liberty, or even of hig 
life, unless he redeemed them hy a heavy 
ransom. Such were the representations 
of the Turkish governors in the Morea, 
which were echoed by the Greek mere 
chants of Livadea and Napoli, It should 
be remembered. that I am describing 
Maina, as it existed in 1795, when many 
of its inhabitants had never seen a foe 
reigner, and while they strictly adbered 
to their institutions and customs, on 
which they had founded theie freedon 
and independence. 
CALAMATA. : 
I shall begin the extracts from my joure 
nal from our arrival at Calamata on the 
7th of April. , 
This town is situated not far from the 
sea on the eastern side of the beautiful 
and extensive plain of Messenia. This 
lain is watered by the Pamisus, and 
extends along the shore for about fifteen 
miles from Ithome and the mountaing 
that separate. Messenia from Triphylia 
to Taygews. Cotylus and Lyczus are 
the boundaries to the north-east and 
north, whence the Pamisus rolls its 
waters to the sea. Its sources are mene 
tioned by Pausanias in the way which led 
from Thuria into Arcadia. Notwithe 
standing the slowness of its course it 16 
the largest river in the Peloponnesus, and 
divides itself into three or four consir 
derable streams, encircling small islands 
in its progress between the foot of Mount 


seae The whole plain ig 
Ichame and the naturally 
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naturally fertile, and the eastern part of 
it near Calamata is a scene of rich and 
beautiful cultivation, The fields are di- 
vided by high fences of the Coctus or 
prickly pear, and large orchards of the 
white mulberry tree, the food of silk- 
worms (of which the inhabitants of this 
part of the ‘plain rear great numbers,) 
are interspersed with fields of .maize, 
olive grounds, and gardens, almost worthy 
‘of Alcinous himself. Among these the 
small town of Calamata stands, consist- 
ing of perhaps three hundred houses 
scattered amidst the gardens and along 
the banks of the rivulet that now bears 
its name. This rivulet descends from 
Taygetus, and was anciently the Nedon 
‘described in Strabo, lib, viii. p. 360, as 
falling into the sea near Phere, or Phare. 
It has every character of a mountain tor. 
sent, an inconsiderable stream in sume 
mer, and even when we were there (in 
Spring) it was almost lost in a bed of 
Jarge stones and gravel of about one 
hundred yards in width, brought down 
by its violence in the winter months. It 
falls into the sea at the distance of about 
a mile from Calamata, and the same de- 
vastation marks its course through the 
plain. Itsbanks are covered with brush- 


woud, and its Pete is interrupted by 


hittle islands of copse. Amongst these 
fringes of its banks, we sought in vain 
for the ruins of the town of Phera, 
which, according to Pausanias, stood at 
six stadia from the sea, in the way from 
Abia to Thuria, consequently at no great 
distance and probably on the very situa- 
tion of the modern town of Calamata. 
This last derives its name from Calama, 
a village mentioned by Pausanias, lib, 
$v.; which still exists and retains its an- 
cient name, and is situated at the distance 
of about two miles from Calamata, and 
more inland. The cultivation of the 
plains, and the modern buildings there 
daring the period when the Venetians 
possessed this fertile country, have tend- 
ed to obliterate the inconsiderable re- 
mains of antiquity which might be ex- 
pected to have come down to us from 
the age of Strabo and Pausanias. 

The modern town is built ona plain 
not unusual in this part of the Morea, 
and well adapted for the defence of the 
inhabitants against the attacks of the 
pirates that infest the coast. Each house 
is a separate edifice, and many of them 
are high square towers of brown stone, 
built while the Venetians had possession 
of the country. The lower story of their 
habitations serves chiefly for offices’ or 
wareheuses of merchandize, and the 
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walls on every side are pier : 
holes for the use of i ee perch 
doors are strongly barricadoed, A small 
Greek church stands near the Nedon ; 
front of Calamata, and behind the nay 
a ruined Venetian fortress rises on a hill 
over the gardens and dwellings of the 
inhabitants. The Greeks who lived 
there were rich and at their ease: the 
fields in the vicinity of the town be 
longed to them, and they had also a cone 
siderable trade, the chief articles of 
which arose from their cultivation of silk 
and oil. They were governed by men 
of their own nation and appointment, 
subject only €0 the approval of the Pasha 
of the Morea, who resided at Tri 
lizza, and to the payment of a tribute 
which was collected among themselves, 
and transmitted by a Turkish Vaivode, 
who, with a small party of Janissaries 
was stationed here for that purpose, and 
for the defence of the town against the 
Mainiots. 

While preparations were making for 
our journey into the Maina, we pro 
ceeded to examine the different objects 
of antiquity in the vicinity of Calamata, 
We mounted our horses, and proceeded 
northward along the plain to Palgo-cas. 
tro, where from the name of the place 
we expected the ruins of an ancient city, 
and from the distance and direction those 
of Thuria.  Pharz is at the distance 
of six stadia from the sea. From hence 
the city of Thuria is at the distance of 
eighty stadia, to a traveller who 13 pro» 
ceeding to the inland part of Messenia, 
It is supposed to be the same city which 
in Homer’s poem is called Anthea. The 
inhabitants of Thuria leaving their city, 
which had originally been built upon an 
eminence, descended into the plain and 
dwelt there. They did not however en- 
tirely abandon the upper city, but the 
ruins of the walls remain there, and & 
temple of the Syrian goddess. The 
river Aris flows near the city of the 
plain.” Strabo says that the ancient 
name of Thuria was Aipeia, a name de. 
rived from its lofty situation, though be 
also mentions the fact that some top? 
graphers placed Anthea here, and Aipel 
at Methone. 

‘ RUINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY- 

We continued our journey to Palzeo- 
castro, a village still inhabited, and <a 
rounded with the ruins of an — 
city. They cover the space of wea! 
the circuit of two miles, and parts 
the ancient wall of Thuria may be Thad 
by the foundations that remain. a 
are all upon a hill at the foot of 1ays 
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which retains many vestiges of the 

former town. Amongst them vg tea 

+d several marble tympana of Hate 
a ns of the Doric order; probably: 
rape of the temple dedicated to 
the Syrian goddess, of which at least we 
found no other indication, There 3a 
large oblong cistern or tank hewn in the 
rock, and coated witha cement that still 
adheres to many parts of its sides, which 
we found on measurement to be twenty- 
thee yards long and sixteen broad. The 
depth of it is now about fourteen feet: 
much soil having fallen into it. The 
walls are not so distinctly traceable as to 
enable us to ascertain the exact extent 
of this ancient city; the vestiges of that 
which was subsequently inhabited in the 
plain are far more indistinct. The soil 
there is rich and deep, and broken into 
platforms and angles of very singular ap- 
pearance, by the waters from the moun- 
tains. Some of these are so regular, as 
to present almost the appearance of a 
wodern fortification.. Here, however, 
the Aris, an inconsiderable stream, still 
fows to the Pamisus, and, while the 
ancient ruins are visible on the hill, the 
fertility of the plain has obliterated the 
more recent habitations of the Thurians : 
Deep harvests bury all their pride has plann’d, 
And laughing Ceres re-assumes the land, 

GOVERNMENT OF MAINAs 

The government of the Maina, at the 
time I visited it, resembled in many ree 
spects the ancient establishment of the 
Highland clans in Scotland. It was di- 
vided into'smaller or larger districts, over 
each of whicha chief, or Capitano, pre- 
sided, whose usual residence was a forti- 
fied tower, the resort. of his family and 
clan in time of peace, and their refuge 
inwar, The district they governed bes 
longed to their retainers, who each con- 
tributed a portion (I think, a tenth) of 
the produce of his land-to the-mainte- 
bance of the family under whom he held. 
Each chief, besides this, had his own 
domain, which was cultivated by hisser- 
vants and slaves, and which was never 
very considerable, They were perfectly 
independent of each other; the judges 
oftheir people at home, and their leaders 
When they took the field, The most 
powerful Capitano of the district usually 
&ssumed the title of Bey of the Maina, 
and in that name transacted their busi- 
bess with the Turks, negociated their 
teaties, or directed their arms against 
the common enemy. In the country 
self his power rested merely on the voe 
untaty obedience of the other chiefs, 
oa lis jurisdiction extended in fact enly 


over his own immediately dependents 
The Turkish court, to sekadniee at lease 
a shadow of power over this refra 
community, generally confirmed by a 
ferman the appuintment of the Bey, 
whose Own power or influence enabled 
him to support the title. The population 
of the Maina iS SO great in propartion to 
its fertility, that they are obliged to im- 
port many of the common necessaries of 
life. For these they must uccasionally 
trade with the Turkish provinces, and 
exchange their own oil and silk and doe 
mestic manufactures for the more essen- 
tial articles of wheat and maize, and 
provisions. To obtain these, they had 
recourse sometimes to smuggling, and 
sometimes to a regular payment of the 
Charatch, and acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of the Porte. This they 
again threw off, when a favourable year, 
Or any extraordinary sources of supply 
rendered their submission unnecessary ; 
and by such rebellion had more than 
once drawn upon them the vengeance of 
their powerful neighbour, The contest 
had Set repeatedly renewed, and as 
often the Turks had been repulsed or 
had fallen victims to the determined ree 
sistance of the Mainiots, and the inace 
cessible nature of their country. 

The coast, indented with small creeks, 
containing the row-boats used ufiivers 
sally in piratical excursions, is every 
where surrounded by rocks and exposed 
to winds which render it unsafe for tran- 
sports and ships of burden. On the are 
rival of an enemy, their villages and 
towers along the shore were deserted, 
and the people retired to the mountains, 
the steep ridges of Taygetus, that rise 
from the shore, where other villages and 
securer valleys afforded them a tempo- 
rary shelter from the storm of invasion, 
Should a body of troops be landed, and 
wreak their vengeance on the deserted 
habitations, the first rising gale cuts 
them off from all hopes of assistance 
from their fleet. A hardy people, well 
acquainted with every path of their na- 
tive mountains, armed to a man with ex 
cellent rifles, dispersing easily by day, 


and assembling as easily every night, 


would distress them every hour they 
staid, and harrass them at every step, if 
they advanced, The very women, well 
acquainted with the use of arms, have 
more than once poured ruin from the 
walls of sume strong-built tower, or well 
situated village, on the assailants, from 
whom they had nothing to expect but 
slaughter or captivity, if conquered, 
The country admits: not of the aartsd 
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ance of artillery, and their towers, ill 

calculated as they may seem for the im- 

proved warfare of more polished nations, 

offered a powerful means of resistance 

ayainst the efforts of the Turks, apd had 

more than once materially delayed their 
rogress. 

. Should the Turks attack them by land, 
their frontier to the north is still more 
impenetrable. The loftiest and most 
inaccessible rocks, and the highest sum- 
mits of Taygetus occupy the whole line, 
leaving only two roads that are shut in 
by the mountain on one side, and the 
sea on the other. The passes of the in- 
terior part of the country are known only 
to the natives, and to penetrate along 
the coast, while the Mainiots are in pose 
session of the mountains, would require 
eourage and discipline very superior to 
such as are generally displayed by the 
Turkish soldiery. In the war conducted 
by Lambro, with Russian money, the 
Mainiots were found so troublesume to 
the Turks, that a combined attack was 
made upon their country. by the fleet 
under the Capoudan Pasha, which land- 
ed troops upon their coast, and the forces 
of the Morea, which marched at the 
same time from Misitra, The number of 
these two armies, probably exaggerated, 
was rated by the Mainiots at 20,000 men. 
The result of the attack by sea was 
es out tome near Cardamyle; a 

eap of whitening bones in a dell near 
the town, the remains of the Turks, 
who, after suffering the severest priva- 
tions, were not so fortunate as the rest 
in finding a refuge in their fleet. The 
attack by land was equally disastrous, 
After a fruitless attempt to advance, and 
burning a few inconsiderable villages, 
their army was obliged to retire, har. 
rassed by the fury of the people, while 
another party of the Mainiots burst into 
the plain of the Eurotas, drove off what. 
ever they could plunder, and in the flames 
of Misitra, a considerable Turkish town, 
expiated the trifling mischief they had 
sustained at home. 

. Such are the stories at least which I 
heard repeated by their chiefs, and which 
the common people were no less delight- 
ed to tell. 

RELIGION. 

The religion of the Mainiots is that of 
the Greek Christian church, with its 
usual accompaniments of saints, holy 
places, and holy pictures. Their churches 
were numerous, clean, and well attend- 
ed ; their superstition was:great, as may 
be supposed from the adventurous and 
precarious life I have described. Hence 


, brought in. 
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their fondness for amulets and ¢ 
and faith in them: but I know not whe. 
ther they carried these to a greater height 
than the rest of their nation. é 
ZANETACHI KUTUPHARY, 
_ Through such a country we arrived at 
Kitreés, a small hamlet of five of siz 
cottages, scattered round another for. 
tress, the residence of Zanetachi Kutu. 
phari, formerly Bey of the Maina, and 
of his niece Helena, to whom the pros 
perty belonged. The house consisted of 
two towers of stone, exactly resembling 
our own old towers apon the borders of 
England and Scotland; a row of offices 
and lodgings for servants, stables, and 
open sheds, inclosing a court, the ene 
trance to which was through an arched 
and embattled gateway. On our ap 
proach, an armed retainer of the family 
came out to meet us, spoke tq our guard 
who attended us from Myla. He re. 
turned with him to the castle, and ine 
formed the chief, who hastened to the 
gate to welcome us, surrounded by & 
crowd of gazing attendants all surprised 
at the novelty of seeing English guests. 
We were received, however, with the 
most cordial welcome, and shewn toa 
comfortable room on the principal floor 
of the tower, inhabited by himself and 
his family; the other tower, being the 
residence of the Capitanessa, his niece, 
for that was the title which she bore, 
Zanetachi Kutuphari was a venerable 
figure, though not above the age of fifty- 
six. His family consisted of a wife and 
four daughters, the two youngest of 
whom were children. They inhabited 
the apartment above ours, and Were, 0” 
our arrival, introduced td us, The old 
chief, who himself had dined at an ear 
lier hour, sat down however to eat with 
us according to the established etiquette 
of hospitality: here, while bis wife and 
the two younger children waited on Us 
notwithstanding our remonstrances, a 
cording to the custom of the country, for 
a short time, then retired, and left a fee 
male servant to attend us and him, At 
night, beds and mattresses were spre 
on the floor; and pillows and sheets 
embroidered and composed of - 
stripes of muslin and coloured silk, we 
These articles, we found, 
were manufactured at home by the = 
men of the family: as the Greeks them 
selves invariably wear their under 7 
ments when they sleep, the incontven 
ence of such a bed is little felt. - 
April 12.—As the day after our te 
rival at Kitreés was Easter Sunday, © 


oat oft and had ' 
of course rettiained there, opportusitf 
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nity of witnessing and partaking 
iq the universal festivity which prevailed 
not only in the castle, but in the villages 
of the country round it. In every Greek 
house a lamb is killed at this season, and 
the utmest rejoicing prevails. We dined 
with Zanetachi Kutuphari and his family 
at their usual hour of half-past eleven 
in the forenoon, and after our dinner 
were received in much state by his niece 
Helena in her own apartments. She was 
in fact the lady of the castle, and chief 
of the district round it, which was her 
own by inheritance from her father, She 
was a young widow, and still retained 
much of her beauty; her manners were 
pleasing and dignified, An audience in 
form from a young woman, accompanied 
by her sister, who sat near her, and a 
train of attendant females in the rich 
and elegant dress of the country, wasa 
novelty in our tour, and so unlike the 
customs which prevailed within a few 
short miles from the spot where we were, 
that it seemed like an encuantment of 
romance. The Capitanessa alone was 
seated at our entrance, who, when she 
had offered us chairs, requested her 
sister to sit down near her, and ordered 
her attendants to bring coffee and refresh- 
ments, We were much struck with the 
general heauty of the: Mainiot women 
here, which we afterwards found was not 
confined to Kitreés; we remarked it in 
many other villages; and it is of a kind 
that from their habits of life would not 
naturally be expected. With the same 
fine features that prevail among the beau- 
ties of Italy and Sicily they have the de- 
licacy and transparency of complexion, 
with the brown or auburr hair, which 
seems peculiar to the colder regivns. 
Indeed, from the vicinity to the sea, the 
summers here are never intensely hot, 
nor are the winters severe in thi’ south- 
ern climate ; the same causes in some of 
the Greek islands producé the same ef. 
lect, and the women are much more 
beautiful in general than those of the 
same latitude on the continent. The 
MeO, 100, are a well-proportioned and 
active race, not above the middle size, 
ut spare, sinewy, and inuscular. 
he Capitanessa wore a light blue 
shawl-gown, embroidered with gold; a 
sash tied loosely round her waist; anda 
“hort vest, without sleeves, of embroider- 
ed crimson velvet. Over these was a 
ark green velvet Polonese mantle, with 
wide and open sleeves, also richly em- 
roidered. QOn-her head was a green 
velvet cap, embroidered with gold, and 
*ppearing like a coronet, and a white 
aud gold muslin shaw! fixed on the right 
ONTULY Mac, No, 307. 


shoulder, and passed across her bosom 
under the leftarm, floated over the coro« 
By and hung to the ground bebind 

Her uncle’s dress was equally magni« 
ficent, Mie wore a close week with ha 
sleeves of white and gold embroidery, 
and a short black velvet mantle with 
sleeves edged with sables. The sash 
which held his pistols and his poignard was 
a shawl of red and gold. His light blue 
trowsers were gathered at the knee, and 
below them were close gaiters of blue 
cloth with gold embroidery, and silver 
gilt bosses to protect the ancles. When 
he left the house, he flung on his shoul. 
dersarich cloth mantle with loose sleeves, 
which was blue without and red within, 
embroidered with gold in front and down 
the sleeves in the most sumptuous mana 
ner. His turban was green and gold 3 
and, contrary to the Turkish custom, his 
grey hair hung down below it. The dress 
of the lower orders is in the same form, 
with the necessary variations in the quae 
lity of the materials and absence of the 
ornaments, It differed considerably from 
that of the Turks, and the shoes were 
made either of yellow or untanned lea 
ther, and fitted tightly to the foot. The 
hair was never shaved; and the women 
wore gowns like those of the west of 
Europe, instead of being gathered at the 
ancles like the loose trowsers of the 
East. 

In the course of the afternoon we 
walked into some of the neighbouring 
villages; the inhabitants were every 
where dancing and enjoying themselves 
on the green, and those of the houses 
and little harbour of Kitreés, with the 
crews of two small boats that were moore 
ed there, were employed in the same 
way, till late in the evening. We found 
our friend Zanetachi well acquainted 
with both the ancient and modern state 
of the Maina, having been for several 
years the Bey of the district. Fromhim 
I derived much of the information to 
which I have recourse in describing the 
manners and priuciples of the Mainiots. 
He told me that in case of necessity, on 
an attack from the Turks, the numbers 
they could bring to act, consisting of 
every man in the country able to bear 
arms, amounted to about 12,000. All 
of these were trained to the use of the 
rifle even from their childhood, and after 
they grew up were possessed of one,with= 
out whieh they never appeared; and, 
indeed, it was as much a part of their 
dress as a sword formerly was of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, Their constant fami- 
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them singularly expert in the use of it; 
there are fields near every village where 
the boys practised at the target, and 
even the girls and women took their part 
in this martial amusement. 

THE PLAIN OF MARATHON, - 

In the year subsequent to the -failure 
of Mardonius, a considerable force was 
assembled by order of the Persian mo- 
narch, and embarked from the province 
of Cilicia in Asia Minor. Thence the 
fleet coasted along the shores of that 
country as far as Samos; and, crossing 
the Ayean sea, it passed through the 
islands between Ionia and Greece, 
After the Persians had taken possession 
of Euba@wa, where they were de'ayed 
seven days by the opposition of the in- 
habitants of Eretria, the army was re- 
embarked, ‘and a landing immediately 


effected in the plain of Marathdn, on 


the opposite shores of Attica. 

There was every reason to induce the 
Persians to make their descent near Ma- 
rathon. Along the whole extent of the 
Attic coast, from the frontiers of Beeotia 
to the bay of Phalerum, there was no 
other spot but Marathon, which at once 
united the advantages of safe anchorage, 
and a plain sufficiently large to contain 
great numbers, and to afford room for 
cavalry to act. The shore in this part 


forms a fine bay of very gradual sound- 
ings, of a good anchoring groand, and 
protected in some degree by the land of 
Eubcea from the sudden and boisterous 


storms of the Archipelago. The extent 
of the shore is upwards of seven miles, 
presenting ashelving sandy beach, free 
from rocks and shoals, and well calcu- 
Jated fordebarkation. The land border 


ing on the bay is av uninterrupted plain, ’ 


about two miles anda half in width, and 


bounded by rocky difficult heights, which’ 


enclose it at either extremity ; though, to 
the south-west, the mountains, which are 
a branch of Pentelicus, and are higher 
than in any other part, have a more gra. 
dual slope towards the séa, and are co- 
vered with low pine-trees and brush- 
wood. About the centre of the bay 4 
small stream, which flows from the upper 
part of the valley of Marathon, dis- 
charges itself into the sez, by three 
shallow chanuels. A narrow rocky 
point, projecting from the shore, forms 
the north-east part of the bay, close to 
which is a salt-stream, connected with a 
shallow lake, and a great extent of marsh 
land. About one mile and a half south 


of the river of Marathon is another in. 


considerable rivulet of fresh water, fow- 
ing also froma marsh by no means so 
extensive as the other. From the northe 
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east point of the bay, on a low 
sandy ridge, extends a wood of the Pj 
Pinea for a space of two miles along the 
shore; in the rear of this, the plain is 
continued marsh, reaching as far as the 
modern village Souli; probably the an. 
cient Trycorythus, which formed with 
(Enoe, Probalinthus, and Marathon the 
Tetrapolis of Attica, 
The other part of the plaih, except the 
small marsh to the southward, consists 
of uninclosed and level corn land, with 
a few olive and wild pear trees, The 
village, called Marathona, which is si. 
tuated in a narrow valley of nearly uni. 
form breadth openly into the plain, is 
rather more than three miles from the 
sea. This valley is in general three 
quarters of a mile in breadth, and js 
bounded on either side by difficult 
heights ; on the south side it is separated 
from anothe# sinall valley, which however 
is itself enclosed with rocky eminences, 
and appears as a bay connected with the 
plain, while the valiey of Marathon may 
be compared to a creek or inlet into the 
interior, At the foot of the mountain, 
on the south side of the plain, is a small 
hamlet, called Vrana, supposed by sone 
to be on the site of the ancient Brauron; 
atthe entrance of the valley of Marae 
thon from the plain are two small vile 
jages, called Bey and Sifeeri. The mo- 
dern Marathon contains a few Zevgaria, 
and is peopled by about 200 inhabitants; 
the houses of the peasants are in the 
midst of gardens, planted with apricot 
trees, vines, and olives, They are wa 
tered from a copious fountain about a 
mile above the village, surrounded bya 
circular foundation of ancient masonry ; 
the only remains of antiquity which we 
could discover near a place once distin. 
guished as ivxrsatvay Mapadiva. The 
stream derived trom the jountain, the 
Macaria of Pausanias, passes down the 
valley parallel to the river, to the diss 
cance of three quarters of a mile; and 
is then conducted across the river ma 
wooden trough, and continues its course 
to the village, where it is employed m 
the gardens, Above the fountain 15 @ 
small detached rocky height, at thesum- 
mit of which is a cavern with a Jow en- 


trance, and naturally divided into seve 


ral compartments ; this, according (0 
Pausanias, may be the mountain a 
grotto‘of Pan, though it would bed 
cult to conceive the slightest resemblance 
im the rocks to goats or sheep, mention 
ed by that author in his Grecian tours 
From Marathona to Athens isa ma 
of about seveii hours, in @ yea ber 
tion, and the first part of the fens 
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an unequal, rocky, and rather a 
dificult country; over a ridge,. which 
3 Pentelicus with the eastern ex- 


onnect 
. of Parnes, and therefore corre. 


tremity 


sponds } 
Brilessus. Beyond is the extensive plain 


of Athens, which reaches from Mount 
Pentelicus to the sea, . J 
As soon as the Athenians received in- 
telligeuce that the Persians had actually 
landed in their country they marched 
against them. Of the exact number on 
ether side, Herodotus makes no men- 
tion: according to Plutarch (in Parall,) 
and Valetius Maximus, the forces of the 
enemy amounted to 300,000; Justin 
reckons them tv be 600,000; and Cor- 
nelius Nepos (in vita Milt,), makes them 
ten times the number of the Athenians, 
or about 100,000. The amount of the 
Grecian force must have been of univer. 


‘sal notoriety; the battle of Marathon 


was doubtless the most important event 
ja the history of Athens; it was ever after. 
wards the pride and boast of the Arhe- 
nians; and might be considered no less 
than the fight at Artemisium, as xpnm%ls 
ineviegias, (Pindar) “ the foundauon of 
their ireedum ;”” surely then the recollec- 
tion of every minute circumstance of 
that,engagement would be fondiy che- 
rished to the last hour of the republic. 
Although therefore [lerodotus does not 
relate the numbers in the Grecian army, 
the authority of Plutarch, Cornelius Nee 


pos, and Pausanias, on this head, may be. 


accepted without hesitation; fur, though 
these authors differ with regard to the 
Persian army, they uniformly agree ‘in 
Stating the Athenian force at Marathon 
to have been 9,000 men, besides 1,000 
Platzans, who alone of the other Gree 
cian states bore a part in the engages 
ment, Pausanias particularly observes 
(in Phoc.) that, in this statement of the 
Athenian force, the slaves were also in- 
cluded. An army of 10,030 men was 
but an inconsiderable force to- eppose 
to the Persians, unless this. amazing in- 
feriority was counterbalanced by some 
local advantages. The Greeks theres 
fore, when they arrived at Marathon, 
Would not descend into the plain to ex- 
pose themselves to be surrounded by 
nuinbers, and afterwards destroyed by 
the cavalry, they would surely take a 
Position, securing their fanks as much 
4 possible, while. they presented but.a 
small front towurds the enemy. . The 
vailey of ‘Marathon offered to the Athe- 
nians as favourable a spot for engaging 
& could be desired. While they could 


pit the enemy on equal terms, a body 


~~» 


with the situation of the ancient . 


so well trained and disciplined, and 
commanded by such able generals as the 
Athenians were, would have little hesi- 
tation to oppose themselves to the most 
spirited effvrtg of the barbarians. The 
Athenians also had powerful motives to 
animate and encourage them; their libers 
ty, their existence were at stake; while 
the numerous hordes of the enemy, un- 
acquaited, with their officers, and 
proupted by different interests, - would 
easily relax in the fight, and be overpow- 
ered by the firm and daring courage of 
the Athenians. On the first view, ine 
deed, the conduct of the Greeks in 
marching oat from the city, and thus 
risking their country in this single en- 
gagement, appears. wholly desperate; 
though, when their situation is consie 
dered, it must be allowed that their 
councils were dictated by prudence and 
reason. To have upposed the debarka- 
tion of the Persians would have been abe 
surd and fruitiess; had they suffered the 
enemy to advance into the plain of 
Athens, their country would most pro- 
bably have been lost; for no situation 
between the. city and the place of land 
ing could afford so many advantages for 
an engagement as the valley of Mara- 
thon, Had the Athenians shut theme 
selves up in Athens, the Persians, in full 
possession of theopen country, would soon 
have compelled them to surrender ; sb 
that, all things considered, the Apheni- 
ans seem to have adopted the wisest 
measure, by degiding resolutely to occu- 
py the pass on the principal road towards 
the capial, 

_ The armies-of the Athenians were 
commanded by ten generals, according 
to the number of their tribes, each of 
whom was in his tura commander in 
chief.of the day.” To these was added 
the. Polemarch, an officer who had the 
privilege of giving a casting vote in the 
event of a diffesence of opinion on the 
plan of. operations, In the present ine 
starice, the sentiments of the ten gence 
rals were dwided, five being averse to 
an engagement; which the remainder 
strongly recommended. Miltiades, whe 
was the youngest in rauk, thovgir bighe 
est in reputation, Zeaious i the cause of 
his country, and convinced in his owa 
mind that the wisest course was fto €n- 
gage, gained Calkmachus, who was then 
Pojemarch, over to is opinion, and it 
was resolved to attack the enemy. Pig» 
tarch observes, that Arisudes.was of the 
same way of thinking with Miitiades, 
and was of great assistance 10 persuade 


. When the decisive mo- 
ing the reat - pee 
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ment. arrived, he disposed his forces in 
the following manner ; Callimachus com- 
manded the right wing, for, by a law, this 
post was always confided to the Pole- 
march; beginning from the right flank, 
‘the tribes were placed in the line accord- 
ing to their order; the Plateans were on 
‘the left.- Miltiades formed his front 
equal to that of the Medes, weakening 
indeed his centre, in which were only 
the tribes Leontis and Antiochis (the 
first commanded by Themistocles, the 
second by Aristides), that he might 
‘strengthen the wings. 

No other situation at Marathon, but 
in the valley itself, could have afforded 
‘him the great advantage of making his 
line equal to that of the enemy. The 
space which it is conjectured was occu- 
pied by the Greeks was about 1500 
yards in length; on computing that each 
soldier occupied three feet, there would 
‘consequently be 1500 men in the first 
line. From the weakness of their num- 
bers, and the extent of ground they 
were obliged to occupy, they could not 
afford that great depth to their line which 
was always customary, and would in 
this instance have been very important. 
Miltiades therefore wisely took from his 
«entre, that he might give greater 
strength to his flanks, 

When the sacrifices appeared favoura- 


ble for commencing the engagement, the 
Greeks rushed forward in full charge 


against the barbarians. Between the 
wan of each army there was a space of 
not less than eight stadia, about three 
quarters of a mile. The Persians, when 
they perceived the Greeks in motion, 
immediately prepared to receive them, 
for they considered such conduct as the 
height of folly, and the certain cause of 
destruction to the Greeks, who, without 
cavalry or archers, pressed forward to 
the attack with such violent impetuosity. 
The latter, however, when they came 
hand to hand with the barbarians, fought 
in a manner most worthy to be record- 
ed; they were the first, says the histo- 
rian, of all the Greeks who advanced in 
full charge (le pas de charge, Larcher,) 
against their enemies, and none before 
had ever sustained the Medes, and the 
terrific appearance of their dress. In 
the representation of this battle by Mi- 
con, the Persians were painted taller 
than the Athenians; and the artist was 
fined thirty mine ; but he was probably 
correct in his design, as the Oriental 
dress must have given to the Asiatics the 
appearance of greater height. 


- In the early part of the. engagement, 
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rey “sual of the Greeks was 
ali back, and was pursued y 
try by the Decelanp ead toy erg 
on either wing fortune favoured the 
Greeks; and here they overcame rout. 
ed the barbarians, and compelled them 
to fly. Those who had turned thei 
backs, they at first allowed to 
molested; so that the Greeks unitiy 
their victorious wings, attacked and de 
feated those of the enemy who had been 
successful in the centre. The rout now 
became general: the Persians retreated 
in confusion towards the beach, tore. 
gain, if possible, their shipping; and 
vast numbers were slain by the Greeks 
who constantly pursued them. Pausa. 
nias (lib. i. cap. 15) describes a paint. 
ing at Athens in the Peisanactean porti- 
co by Pangnus, the brother of Phidias, 
representing the battle of Marathon, and 
in which are observed the Persians flying 
in every direction across the plain, and 
driving one another into the marsh, In 
a second passage of the Attics, Pausae 
nias particularly mentions the marsh at 
Marathon, and as connected with the 
sea by a small stream of salt-water, 
This description corresponds most mi- 
nutely with the ground in the north-east 
extremities of the plain. The remainder 
of the Persian army embarked as hastily 
as possible, and, doubling Cape Sunium, 
sailed towards Phalerum with the hopes 
of anticipating the Athenians, and of 
taking the city before the army could re 
turn from Marathon. , 

The Athenians, however, having left 
the tribe Antiochis, commanded by Aris 


retire un. 


‘tides, to guard the wounded and prison- 


ers, and to collect the spvil, marched in- 
stantly for Athens; sothat the Persians, 
being disappointed of their object, re- 
turned with their fleet to the coast of 
Asia, 

According to the historian, there fell 
of the Athenians one hundred and ninely- 
two; while the loss on the partof the 
barbarians amounted to six thousand 
four hundred: seven of the sbips were 
alsv burnt or destroyed by the Greeks. 
Callimachus, the Polemarch, was among 
the slain, as was also the commander 
Cynggirus,; the brother of the poet iis 
chylus, i 

It was a custom with the Athenians 
to bury those who were slain in battle, 
or to erect columns to their memory; m 
a place called the Ceramicus, “abe most 
beautiful suburb of their city,” to ¥% 
the words of Thucydides; but, asa par 
cular mark of distinction, three mond 


nients were erected at Marathon, yer a 
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of the event of the battle: one was 

“od to the memory of the Athenians, 
fell in it; another recorded the va- 
of the Plateans, and the slaves who 


who 


fought; @ third was the monument of 
Miltiades.—(Paus). At thisday may be 
geen towards the middle of the plain a 
Jarge tumulus of earth, 25 feet in height, 
resembling those on the plain of Troy. 
Inasmall marsh near the sea, are the 
vestiyes Of ten monuments with marble 
foundations, and fragments of columns, 
which, it may be conjectured, marked 
the tombs of the Athenians, 
ROSETTA 

We arrived at Rosetta, celebrated by 
travellers as the paradise of Egypt: but 
the lofty minarets of the great mosque, 
with those of the smaller mosques, the 
tombs of the Arab saints, and some 
houses of the Franks, which are almost 
embosomed in woods, give the travel- 
ler, as he sails up the river, ideas of po- 
pulousness and wealth which are strong- 
ly contrasted by the mean and ruinous 
buildings seen by him on landing. 

Between the houses and the Nile is a 
wide space, the parade of Rosetta ; in 
the evening I found it crowded with 
people; their dress consisted generally of 
a blue, brown, or white cotton stuff ; 
bat the prevailing colour was light blue. 

The shops were well-filled, particular- 
ly with various kinds of grain, They are 
opened at day-break ; the people of all 
eastern countries rising early, that they 
may transact much of their business in 
the cool part of the morning. 

As we walked about the town, at the 
southern end of a long street, we passed 
by an Egyptian school, which was held 
in the vpen air, on a kind of stage made 
of basket work; like our own schvols, it 
might be easily known at a distance, by 
the confused medley of young voices. 
The boys were all sitting cross-legged ; 
in the midst of-them was a young-man, 
probably the master, reading to them. 

A Rosetta garden is a wailed inclosure, 
where shrubs and fruit trees are planted 
together, without order or regularity. 
The rude growth of the trees affords the 
Arab an agreeable shelter from the in- 
tense heat; and, in his garden he fre- 
quently takes his evening meal of pilau, 
(boiled rice and fowls,) doubly grateful 
from the abstinence of the day, and the 
refreshing shade. The'gardens are wa- 
tered by the Persian wheel, from wells 
filled by the Nile during the inundation. 

EGYPTIAN ARABS, : 

The lower orders of Egyptian Arabs 

*ppeared to me to be a.quiet inoffensive 
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people, with many good qualities, They 
are in general tall and well made, posses. 
sing much muscular strength ; yet they 

are of a thin spare habit. Their come 
plexion 18 very dark, ther eyes black 
and sparkling, and their teeth very good, 

Upon the whole, they are a fine race of 
men in their persons; they are more ac- 
tive In agricultural employments than we 

should be led to imagine, from seeing the 

better sort of them in towns smoking and 

passing their time in listless imdolence. 
The dress of the poorer Arabs consists 

simply of a pair of loose blue or white 

cotton drawers, with a long blue tunic, 

which serves to cover them from their 

neck to their ancles, and a small red 

woollen skull-cap, round which they oc- 

casionally wind a long strip of white 

woollen manvfacture. ‘They. are some. 

times so poor as not to be able to pur- 

chase even this last article. By means 

of his tunic, or long loose outer garment 

of dyed cotton, the wealthy Arab con- 

ceals from the proud and domineering 

Turk, a better and a richer dress, cone 

sisting sometimes of the long and grace- 

ful Moslem habit of Damascus silk, co» 

vered by a fine cloth coat, with short 

sleeves; and, at other times, particular. 

ly among the Alexandrians and those 

connected with the sea, of a blue cloth 

short jacket, curiously and richly embroi- 

dered with gold, and white trowsers, 
reaching just below the knee, the legs 

bare. 

EGYPTIAN FEMALES, 

With respect to the economical are 
rangement of their families, we found 
that the Arabs seldom have more than 
two wives; commonly but one. The 
second wife is always subservient to the 
elder in the affairs of the house. The 
women colour their wails, the inside of 
the hands, and the soles of their feet, 
with a deep orange colour, sometimes 
with one of a rosy appearance. This is 
done by means of henna. They hkewise 
apply a black dye to their eye-lashes, 
eye-brows, and the hair of their head; 
a brilliancy it is supposed is thus given to 
the eye, and the sight is improved, 
The women in general, I believe, can 
neither read or write; but the better 
sort are taught embroidery and orna- 
mental needie-work, in which they most. 
ly pass their time. An Arab merchant 
of property made me a present of an 
elegantly embroidered handkerchief, 


worked, as he said, by his wife’s hands, 
The women vf rank are seldom seen 
abroad; many of these were murdered 


by the Turks, after we evacuated Alexe 
audria, 
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andria, in 1803; but some of them, and 
in particular two Bedouin girls, succeed- 
ed in escaping to Malta. 5 

The features of the Arab-Egyptian 
‘women are by no means regular. In 
general the cheek-bones are high, the 
cheeks broad and flabby, the mouth 
large, the nose short, thick, and. flat, 
though in some it is prominent; the eyes 
black, but wanting animation. The bad 
appearance of the eyes is, in some mea- 
sure, owing to disease. The skin is of a 
disagreeable Mulatto colour. The hair, 
which is commonly black, ts. matted, 
and often smeared with a stinking oint- 
ment, It is formed in two or three di- 
visions, and suffered to hang down the 
back. At a distance, however, the 
Jong flowing robe which covers them, to 
the heels, though it may conceal de- 
formity, seems, by the easiness of its dra. 
pery, to heiyhten their stature, and even 
to render their air graceful, Iudeed, I 
have never seen any women who have 
displayed so much easiness of manner, 
or so fine a Carriage, being superior in 
this respect even to the women of Cir 
cassia. Probably the elegance and dig- 
nity of their gait may depend upon the 
habit of carrying every thing on their 
heads. They are taller jo general than 
our European women. From ignorance 
of their janguage 1 could form no opi- 
nion of their conversation, yet from their 
numerous and. graceful gestures, | sup. 
pose it might be pleasing in spite of the 
shrilluess of their voices. As the arm 
was passing through the villages, they 
mounted upon the house tops, and made 
a confused noise like the cackling of 
cranes, which was interpreted to us as 
indicating wishes for our success. 

The Ethinpean women brought to 
Egypt for sale, though black, are exceed- 
ingly Leautiful ; their feapures are regular, 
their eyes fuil of expression. A great 
number of them had been purchased by 
the French during their stay, in Ezypt, 
who were anxious to dispose of them pre- 
viously to their leaving the country, and 
it was the custum to bring them to the 
common market place im the camp, 
sometimes in boys’ clothes, at other times 
in the yaudiest female dress of the 
French fashion. The neck was in ge- 
neral naked, and tie petticoat on one 
side tuckcd up to the kuee, to shew the 
elegant form of the linb. The price of 
these women was from sixty to an hune 
dred dollars; while Arab women might 
be purchased at so low a price as ten, 

The Circassian women, who aie 
brought to Egypt in great numbers, are 
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exposed to sale in differe ' 
khans, and fetch a price son 

: On to 
their beauty.- They have been 
talked of, and, were we to give oe 
faith toa the eastern romances femal 
beauty is no where to be met with is 
perfection but in Circassia. E gop : 
however, that the appearances of such 
Circassian women as [ saw, much dig 
appointed me; almost all their preten. 
sions to beauty consisting of a fair skin 
1 was inthe harem of Hassan, a Mame. 
luke Kaschief, and had an opportunity 
of seeing three of its inmates, They 
were seated in a smal! room, on the 
sides of which was a dian, or sofa, 
covered with crimson satin; a Turkey 
carpet was spread on the middie of the 
floor, The crimson satin was fancifally 
embroidered with silver flowers: the las 
dies wore white turbans. of muslin, and 
their faces were coycealed with long veils, 
which, in fact were only farge white 
handkerchiefs thrown carelessly over 
them. When they go abroad, they 
wear veils, like the Arab women, Their 
trowsers were of red and white striped 
satin, very wide, but drawn together at 
the ancle with a silk cord, and tied un 
der their breasts with a girdle of scarlet 
and silver. » Something like a white silk 
shirt, with loose sleeves, and open at the 
breast, was next the-skin.” Overall, was 
thrown a pelisse; one of them was light 
blue satin, spangled wirh » small sik 
leaves; the other two, pink-satin, and 
gold. We were treated with coffee, and 
were fanned by the ladies themselves, 
with large fans, a perfume being at the 
same time. scattered through the room 
This .was composed of rose water, 4 
quantity of which is made in Fayum 
They were resérved at first, but after | 
conversing with the Mameluke, who ate 
tended me, they were less careful to 
conceal their faces. Their beauty did 
not equal what T had anticipated from 
the fineness of their skins. They were 
inclining to corpulence ; their faces were 
round and inexpressive: but the neck, 
bosom, arms, and hands, were of great 
fairness and delicacy, My dress seetle 
ed to amuse them very much, and they 
examined every part of it, particularly 
my boots and spurs. Wheo vielen 
coffee with the Turkish officers, 
chanced to forget my hahdkercinef ; ane, 
as 1 seeined to express a desire to find tt, 
one of the ladies took off a handker 
from her head, and: presented itto me 
having first perfamed it. , 

fat’ seny suviil to the camp, — 


conversation on the subject of ayer 
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with a French deserter, who had 
Sees Mameluke, and belonged to the 
family of Hassan. [ was very particu. 
jar in my enquiries respecting the num- 
ber of women that Hassan might have 
in his possession. He told me that his 
master had upwards of twenty, several 
of whom were Circassians. I expressed 
astonishment at his ‘having so many 


wives; but the Mameluke said that Has- 


san in reality had but one wife ; the rest 
of the women being her attendants, aud 
that his wife was not among the ladies I 
had seen. 

MARRIAGES, 

The Moslem marriages are always 
regulated by the elder females, the bride- 
groom seldom or never seéing the 
bride’s face, until the day of marriage. 
It is merely a civil contract made be- 
tween their mutual friends, and signed 
by the young man and his father. There 
isa procession, consisting of many per- 
sons, male and female, who accompany 
the bride on a horse richly caparisoned 
tothe house of the bridegroom, where 
she is received by his female friends. 
Some time after this, the mother of the 
young man informs the assembled females 
that the marriage has been solemnized, 
who immediately raise a loud and shrill 
ery, which they repeat at intervals dur- 
ing the entertainment which follows, It 
is the common demonstration of joy 
among the women, consisting of a quick 
guttural pronunciation of Luy, Luy, Luy, 
and may be heard at some distance. 
Alter the first burst of joy, they make 
a procession through the streets, the wo- 
men are ali veiled, and a person mount- 
éd on ahorse richly caparisoned as be- 
fore, carrying a red banner. like handker. 
chief fixed to the end of a long pole. 
They then return to the bridal house, and 
pass the remainder of the day, and part 
of the night in feasting and carousing, en- 
tertaining themselves with seeing daacing 
girls, and listening to singing men, who 
are placed in an outer apartment or bal- 
cony. I was allowed to be present at 
one of these marriages, but I did not 
see the bride. Cakes, sweetmeats, 
coffee, and sherbet were distributed, 
aud wine for the Nazarani (inyself). 

THE BEDOUINS. 

Among the different classes of people 
we met with in Egypt, none struck me 
More forcibly than the Bedouins, The 
-“sartsof Barca, or rather its oases, are 
inhabited by several tribes of these wan- 
“ers, who are often im hostility with 
tach other, ‘The most formidable of 


M is that called Welled Ali, Que of 


its chiefs was an inmate in the house ing 
habited by Osman Bey Bardisi, and to 
this Sheik I was introduced by O.man 
who said to me aloud in Arabic, if you 
orl were to meet this Sheik in the dee 
sart, of which he is one Of the wolves, 
perhaps it would not be for usa pleas 
sant meeting, The Sheik made no ree 
ply, but smiled. Many’ English officers 
however ventured a long way into the 


desart in hunting parties, where they 


staid some days, and all the Bedouins, 
whom they met, behaved with civility 
to them. The greatest number of Bes 
douius to be seen ata time at Alexandria, 
was at a certain season of the year with 
their camels, when many of them ase 
sembled in the square near the Jerusalem 
convent gate. The Bedouin, from hard 
living and constant exposure tothe sun. 
of the desart, is extremely lank and thin, 
and of a very dark complexion; his 
countenance wild ; his eye black aud pe- 
netrating, his general appearance be. 
speaking the half savage, and unen- 
lightened son of nature. His sole dress 
consists of a skull-cap and slippers, and 
a bernouse, or white woollen garment 
which covers the whole body, and reaches 
as low as the calf of the leg, having a 
hood to cover the head, (for he never 
wears a turban,) and open holes for the 
arms. Such is the Bedouin, whether 
Sheik or not. The Welled Ali Sheik had 
a lance with a head somewhat like a 
tomahawk; a long rifle yun, a sabre, and 
a pair of pistols of superior workmanship. 
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CROSSING THE LINE. : 
N the 4th March, io the evenwg, 
at the moment of crossing the equi- 
ctial-line, the voice of some one, as 
from the sea, announced himself as Nep- 
tune’s eldest son, and, after putting the 


usual interrogatories, added, | aa th 
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father being a little indisposed, and ra- 
ther squeamish about arporng himself 
to the night air, had deferred his visit 
until the morning, when he would per. 
sonally call on board to inspect the 
strangers who were now entering his do- 
minions. The son of Neptune seemed 
now to sink again into the deep. In the 
morning, his godship, agreeably to pro- 
mise, appeared seated in his car (a gun- 
carriage), with his trident and other in- 
signia, attended by Amphitrite, and all 
his usual train of inferior deities. He 
was received by a strange looking guard 
of hisown, the band striking up * Rule 
Britannia!” After paying his respects to 
the embassador, the captain, and the 
rest, the novices, of whom there were 
not a few, were forthwith shaved, ac. 
cording to a practice immemorial, with 
a rusty iron hoop, full of notches; and, 
the lather being washed off, by playing 
the fire-engine in their faces, they were 
then wiped dry with a dirty swab, 
Much mirth and good humour prevail- 
ed; and a double allowance of grog 
finished the ceremony. 
THE BRAZILS, : 

The government of the Brazils seems 
perfectly despotic; and it 1s painful to 
see even Englishmen lose the natural 
freedom of their character under such 
dominion, Some, who from long resi- 
dence had imbibed the feelings of the 
Portuguese, would, in answering any 
question relative to public affairs, look 
cautiously around, to see who was near 
them, and then whisper their reply. 

The prince (now the king) during the 
period her majesty laid in state, was 
shut up, according to their usage, not 
to be seen by any but bis chamberlain. 

Swarms of priests occupied every ave- 
nue to the palace, and hung in clusters 
on the staircases. St. Sebastians seems 
to. be a soil, in which these members of 
the autos da fé thrive well. The Brazils 
have lately been raised from the state of 
a mere colony to the dignity of a king- 
dom; and the residence of the court has 
canferred still more substantial advan- 
tages on it, arising from the emigration 
of the chief nobility from Portugal, and 
the transfer of their wealth to this coon. 
try. 

THE QUEEN’S FUNERAL, 

The only spectacle, during our stay, 
was the funeral of the queen, which 
took place by torch-light; all the mili- 
tary that could be collected, both horse 
and foot, lining the streets (which were 
illuminated) from the palace to the con- 
vent of Ajuda, The hearse and state- 
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coaches were drawn up att 

trance, covered teh sgl sae ‘eae 
near them the chief mourners, who ars 
eight of the nobles, on horseback 
Their dress was the ancient Portuguese 


costume of mourning, Each had a large 


-broad-brimmed hat, rather slouchin 


down upon the shoulders; a lon 
cloak, or robe, with the star o some 
order affixed to it; conveying to the 
mind of an English spectator, the whim. 
sical combination of a coal-heayer 4 
priest, and a knight. The king, pa 
panied by the two elder princes, atiend. 
ed the coffin to the principal porch, and 
saw it deposited in the hearse, when the 
whole cavalcade drove off, and the body 
was interred in the convent, with the 
usual religious ceremonies, The royal 
family next day appeared at the balcow 
nies of the palace; on which occasion it 
is usual for the Portuguese to stand un. 
covered in the square opposite ; and, if 
any of the royal carriages are met on the 
road, the passengers on horseback must 
dismount, and even kneel. 

Neither of their Portuguese majesties 
can be considered as regular beauties; 
but the princesses are good figures, and 
certainly, upon the whole, handsome 
women, Don Pedro, their eldest son, 
promises to be a man of some spirit, © 

THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The slave trade still exists to its full. 
est extent; and this class of the popula. 
tion, however useful they may be, are 
cértainly not ornamental ; being the ug- 
liest race of negroes that can be collects 
ed from the African coast—Gaboons, 
Congos, and Angolas. Our West-India 
islands having been generally supplied 
with Fantees, from the Gold Coast, with 
Eyeos, and Ashantees, who are a much 
finer looking people; this circumstance, 
added, perhaps, to their improved condi 
tion, their better clothing, and general 
treatment, gives a slave of Jamaica a fat 
less degraded appearance than one 10 this 
country. Yet, though the situation of 
the former is much ameliorated (and un 
doubtedly superior to his native state i 
Africa), it is unfortunate that the first 
European settlers of colonies had not, 
instead of hunting dawn and oppressing 
the natives, trained them to habits of 
industry ; when the term slavery, $0 1é& 
volting to humanity, even uoder 
most favourable circuinstances, $0 com 
trary to reason and natural right, nee 
never have been known, Our t-Iodis 
possessions, and late occupation of 
sufficiently demonstrate the practicab y 


of this system, siiaieds’ 
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" NAPOLEON. 

They do Bonaparte, here (the Brazils), 
the honour of being very much afraid of 
him; and keep a bright eye to wind- 
ward, lest he should break adrift from 
&t, Helena, and come down upon them 
before the wind. This silly appearance 
of fear is something like the weakness of 
ordering his name never to be mentioned ; 
than which, perhaps, nothing tends more 
to keep up his consequence. 

CHINESE WOMEN. 

We here noticed that all the females, 
high and low, had small feet, which is 
by no means the case in the southern 
provinces, especially about Canton. At 
the latter place, among the middling and 
lower classes, the feet are allowed to re- 
main in their proper state, unless the 
girl promises to be handsome, in which 
case she is crippled in order to give 
the finishing touch to her heauty, and 
with the view of preparing her for the 
mandarin market, where small feet bring 
a higher price, and she occasionally, 
also, obtains some interest or favour for 
her parents through the connexion, 

They walk, or rather totter alony, like 
one shuffling on her heels only, without 
putting the fore part of the foot on the 
ground ; and, in moving quick, they not 
unfrequently tamble down, when they 
must get up again the best way they can; 
for Chinese gallantry was never observed 
to extend so far as to afford any help on 
such an occurrence, Some, more caue 
tous, were seen to move about, sup- 
porting themselves by the walls of the 
houses. Girls, from early infancy to 
eight or nine years old, were carried 
about in arms, their feet being too ten- 
der, during the first years of this absurd’ 
and cruel operation, to enable them to 
bear their weight; the four smaller toes 

ing turned down under the sole, the 
whole foot and ancle cramped, and the 
growth impeded by tight bandages, and a 
émall shoe, which is generally again ene 
closed in a larger one. The pain and 
Hritation excited by this horrid process, 
nbs as the want of exercise, evident 
y me their general health, for all 
we male children had a sickly pallid 
ook, It would be as difficult to ac- 
Count for the origin of this barbarous 
or wer as that of squeezing the waists 
of Englishwomen out of all natural shape 

Y Stays (an usage which has not long 
eeu laid aside); or of “ treating men like 
Mere musical instraments,” and tuning 


*M, a8 such, in Italy. 
W COREA, 


hat little knowledge we possess of 
Mosrary Mag, No, . , 


Corea is mostly derived from the Jesuits 
of China, who Certainly were not infallie 
ble guides in all matters ; but in the 
geography, general literature, and deli« 
neation of manners and customs, when 
unconnected with their own superstitions, 
their labours are entitled to a distinguishe 
ed place in the republic of letters, ese 
pecially when the difficulties they had 
to struggle with are taken into considers 
ation; but here they were freed from 
every motive to deceive, and had only 
to tell the simple truth. 

Corea (or Kaoli) is tributary to the 
emperor of China, and sends him triene 
nial Embassadors expressive of its home 
age. We sawenough, however, to cons 
vince us that the sovereign of this country 
governs with most absolute sway; and 
that, occasionally he makes very free with 
the heads of his subjects, The allusion 
to this danger could not have been so 
constant and uniform, in places so ree 
mote from each other, without some 
Strong reason, 

The law against intercourse with foe 
reigners appears to be enforced with the 
utmost rigour, At one Of the islands to 
the north, where we first landed, a Coe 
rean, in an unguarded moment, accepted 
a button which had attracted his attene 
tion; but soon after, as the boats were 
shoving off, he ran down into the water, 
and insisted on restoring it, at the same 
time (by way of reparation) pushing the 
boat with all his might away from the 
beach. On almost all occasions, they 
positively refused every thing offered to 
them. His Corean majesty may well be 
styled * king of ten thousand isles,” but 
his supposed continental dominions have 
been very much circumscribed by our 
visit to his shores, Except in the late 
and present embassy, no ships had ever 
penetrated into the Yellow Sea; the 
Lion had kept the coast of China aboard 
only, and had neither touched at the Tar- 
tar nor Corean side, Cook, Pérouse, 
Bougainville, Broughton, and others, had 
well defined the bounds on the eastern 
coast of this country, but the western 
had hitherto been laid down on the charts 
from imagination only, the main land 
being from a hundred and thirty to @ 
hundred and fifty miles farther to the 
eastward than these charts had led us 
to believe. 

The Jesuits, therefore, must have 
taken the coast of Corea from report, 
and not from observation, ‘for their 
chart is most incorrect, and by no means 
corresponds with their usual accuracy, 
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found their way here, but they would 
appear to be confined to the literati, for 
the common language has no reseme- 
blance in sound to the colloquial lan- 
guage of China. 

THE ISLAND OF LEWCHEW. 

_ The island of Lewchew is about sixty 
miles long and twenty broad; Napa 
Kiang, our position, (and within five 
miles of Kint-ching, the capital,) lying 
in lat. 26° 14’ N., long. 127° 52’ 1” E, 
This.is its south-west point, the main 
body of the island extending from hence 
north, a little eastwardly. 

It is the principal island of a group of 
thirty-six, subject to the same monarch, 
and the seat of the government. The 
natives trace their history back to a pee 
riod long anterior to the Christian era ; 
but their first communication with the 
rest of the world, when their accounts 
became fully corroborated and undis- 
puted, was about the year 605, when 
they were invaded by China, who found 
them at that time—a time when Eng- 
land and the greater part of Europe were 
iunmersed in barbarism—the same kind 
of people they are at the present day, 
with the exception of a few Chinese in- 
novations; or, at least, they appear to 
have altered but in a very slight degree. 
Indeed, it is very obvious that a revolu. 
tion in manners, and alteration of habits, 
are by no means so likely to occur with 
a people thus living in an obscure and 
secluded state, as among those who have 
a wider intercourse with ‘other. nations. 
The only connexion which the Lewchews 
have had with their neighbours, and that 
but very limited, has been with Japan 
and China, from neither of whom they 
were likely to receive any example of 
change, 
The clearest and perhaps the only ac- 
count given of their bistory is by Su- 
poa Koang, a Chinese doctor or philo- 
sopher, who was, in 1719, sent as ¢m- 
bassador tothem. The following is the 
substance of his report as to their origin: 
—‘* The Lewchew tradition states, that, 
in the beginning, one tnan and one wo- 
man were produced in the great void or 
chaos. They had the joint name of 

mo-mey-kieou. From heir union 
Sprung three sons and two daughters ; the 
eldest of the sons had the title of Tien. 
sun, or grandson of Heaven, and wag the 
first king of Lewchew; the second was 
the father of the tributary princes; the 
rest of the people acknowledge the third 
as their progenitor. The eldest daughter 
had the title of Celestial Spirit ; the se- 
end, the Spirit of the Sca. After the 
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death of Tien-sua, tw 
reigned presses sen t 
cupying (according ta their. st 
riod of 17,802 pe previihe. ; 
time of Chuntein, who comithenced 
reign iu 1187. This is their: fabulp 
history, of which they are ve} 
but nothing certain was known 805 
before which: the inhabitants of Pottos 
and the adjacent islands were défioipi, 
nated by the Chinese the Oriental Bar. 
barians. In this year the emperor sent 
to examine them ; but, from want of in. 
terpreters, no clear account was ob, 
tained. They brought back, however 
some of the islanders to Sin-gansfoo, the 
capital of the province of Chensj ‘end 
the seat of the court under the Souy dy. 
nasty. Some Japanese, who happened 
to be there, knew the people, and de. 
scribed them as a_race of barbarians, 
The Emperor Yang-ti sent forthwith 
some who understood their language to 
Lewchew, to command their homage, 
and acknowledgment of. him as their 
sovereign. The prince of  Lewchew 
haughtily replied, that he would own 
none as his superior. A fleet with 10,000 
men was now fitted out from Amoi and 
the purts of Fokien, which force, over. 
coming the effurts of the islanders, land- 
ed at Lewchew; and the king, who bad 
put himself at the head of his people to 
repel the enemy, being killed, the Chi- 
nese burned the capital ; and, carrying 
off 5000 of the natives, as slaves, res 
turned to China. From this, until 1291, 
the Lewchews were left unmolested, 
when Chit-soo, an emperor of the Yuen 
family, reviving his pretensions, fited 
out a fleet against them from the ports 
of Fokien ; but, from various causes; it 
never proceeded farther than the west: 
ern coast of Formosa, :and from thence 
returned unsuccessful to China, In the 
year 1372, Hong-ou, emperor of China, 
and founder of the Ming dynasty, sent a 
great mandarin to Tsay-tou, who goverti- 
ed in Tchon-chan, the country -being at 
this period divided, in consequence of 
civil disturbances, into the three king: 
doms, who, in a private audience, & 
quitted himself with such address as @ 
persuade the king to declare himself tr'- 
butary to China, and to request of the 
emperor the investiture of his estates 
The dress of these people is as remark 
able for its simplicity as it is for its eles 
gance. The hair, which is of a glossy 
black, (being anointed with an oles 
nous substance, obtained from the leaf of 
a tree,) is turnéd up from before, from 
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1, head, and there tied close down ; 
! eA being taken that al! should be 

rfectly smoot ;‘and the part of the 
eek beyond the fastening, Or String, 
being now twisted into @ neat little top- 
Knot, is there retained by two fasteners, 
called camesashee and usisashee, made 
gither of gold, silver, or brass, accord. 
ing to the circumstances of the wearer; 
the former of these having a little star 
on theend of it, which points forward, 
This mode’ of hair-dressing is practised 
with the greatest uniformity, from the 
highest to the lowest of the males, and 
has a very pleasing effect, whether view. 
ed singly, or when they are gathered 
together, At the age of ten years the 
boys are entitled to the usisashee, and 
at fifteen they wear both, Except those 
in office, who wear only a cap on duty, 
they appear to have no covering for the 
head, at least in fine weather. Inte- 
riorly they wear a kind of shirt, and a 


pair of drawers, but over all a loose robe, : 


with wide sleeves, and a broad sash 
round their middle. ‘They have sandals 
on their feet, neatly formed of straw; 
and the higher orders have also white 
gaters, coming above the ancle. The 
quality of their robes depends on that of 
the individual.—The superior classes 
wear silk of various hues, with a sash of 
contrasting colour, sometimes interwoven 
with gold.-The lower orders make use 
of a sort of cotton stuff, generally of a 
chesnut colour, and sometimes striped, 
or spotted, blue and white, 
here are nine ranks of grandees, or 
public officers, distinguished ‘by their 
aps; of which we observed four.—The 
highest noticed was worn by a member 
of the royal family, which was of a pink 
toloar, with bright yellow flowérs.—The 
wext in dignity was the purple; then 
plain yellow; and the red seemed’ to be 
the lowest, i 
_ The island of Lewchew itself is situate 
m the happiest climate of the globe. 
Refreshed by the sea-breezes, which, 
can 8 geographical position, blow over 
tat every period of the year, it is free 
rom the extremes of heat and cold, 
aan oppress many other countries; 
te from the general configuration of 
the land, being more adapted to the 
production of rivers and streams than of 
sand marshes, one great source of 
ease in the warmer latitudes has ‘no 
existence: and the people seemed to ene 
Mu robust health ; for we observed no 
en objects, nor beggars of any de- 
Pion, among them. 


‘ature has been bountiful in all her 


gifts to Lewchew: for such is the felicity 
of its soil and climate, that productions 
of the vegetable kingdom, very distinct 
In their nature, and generally found in 
regions far distant from each other, grow 


here side by side. Tt is not merely, as . 


might be ‘expected, the country of the 
orange and the lime; but the banyan of 
India and the’ Norwegian fir, the tea- 
plant and the Sugar-cane, all flourish to. 
gether. In addition to many good qua- 
litiés, not often found combined, this 
Island can also boast its rivers and secure 
harbours ;' and last, though not least, a 
worthy, a friendly, and a happy race of 
people. ' 

* These islandérs, are represented as 
remarkable for their honesty, and ad- 
herence to truth, and to this character 
they appear to be fully entitled. The 
chiefs informed us, that there was little 
probability of their stealing any thing; 
but, as iron implements were a great temps 
tation they begged that none might be left 
carelessly ‘about, ‘Although, however, 
the rope machinery and other articles 
remained, for many nights, unguarded on 
the beach, and their opportunities on 
board were numberless, yet not one 
theft occurred during the whole of our 


sojourn among them, That proud and © 


haughty feeling of national superiority, 
so strongly existing among the common 
class of British seamen, which induces 
them to hold all foreigners cheap, and 
to treat them with contempt, often 
calling them outlandish lubbers im their 
own country, was, at this island, com- 
pletely subdued ‘and tamed’ ‘by the 
gentle manners and kind behaviour of 
the most pacific. people upon earth. Al- 
though completely intermixed, and often 
working together, both on shore and on 
board, not a single quarrel or complaint, 
took place on either side during the 
whole of our stay; on the contrary, each 
succeeding day added'to friendship and 
cordiality. 
Q@UARREL WITH THE CHINESE: — 

- ‘We soon began to experience the in- 
veterate ill-will of the viceroy Tsong. 
tov, of Canton, who, well aware, that 
the object of the embassy was in 8 great 
ieasure directed against his extoruons, 
and those of his myrmidons, on Our 
commerce, naturally entertained the 
most perfect hatred and detestation for 
any ship attached to such @ woche 
The people of ‘Lintin (no doubt y e 
influence of their superiors) dammed up 
the course of the water; and it va = 
until sentries were placed along the lit 
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were ‘enabled to fill our casks. The 
comprador, of the person employed to 
supply ships with provisions and neces. 
saries, could only smuggle himself on 
board after dark; ‘and then hurrying 
away trembling, for fear of being found 
nearas at daylight with his boats, His 
master, (or partnet) Aming, had very 
lately been tortured, imprisoned, and 
fined; or, to use the Chinese phrase, 
squeezed in a very heavy sum, on sus- 
picion that he knew of the intention of 
the captains of some Chinamen to pro- 
ceed into the city, in order to present a 
memorial to the viceroy; and that he 
had not given information of this cir- 
cumsiance, that it might have been pre- 
vented, It seems the viceroy, in mali+ 
cious feeling to the General Hewitt, be- 
cause she had been connected with the 
embassy, would not permit her to load, 
under pretence that she was a tribute 
ship; that she must wait to carry back 
the unaccepted presents, and of course 
could have no room for teas.. Had it 
even been intended that she should car- 
ry back the presents (which was not the 
case, as, in the event of their not being 
received, they were to be otherwise dis- 
posed of ), still they would not have oc- 
cupied the tenth part of her tonnage; 
and, besides all this, it was no business 
of the viceroy to interfere with the ar- 
rangements about the unaccepted tri- 
bute, 

Against an open attack, a British com- 
mander can never be at a loss how to 
act; but the present was. a most trying 
and. embarrassing case, and imposed a 
very heavy and serious weight of respon- 
sibility. That His Majesty’s ship should 
be supplied by an unauthorized indivi- 
dual under cover of night, and by stealth, 
was not to be endured; to be denied ads 
Mission to the harbour, and detained in 
an unprecedented manner, at this sea- 
son of the year, in an open and danger. 
ous road, could not be viewed but ag 
an act of absolute hostility; and to all 
this were added sneering insult and con- 
tempt, of the most mortifying kind. 

About two o'clock P.M, next day we 
weighed, the flood tide serving, and 
beat up towards the Bocca Tigris, or 
Bogue, then distant a few miles, The 
Bocca Tigris is the mouth of the princi- 
pal branch of that river, on which Can- 
ton is situated, and where it is contract- 
ed to about the breadth of the Thames at 
London; but the banks are formed by 
high land, nore especially an the east side. 

The fortifications on this pass were 
formerly insignificant, and allowed to 
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remain in a very dismantled 
lately they have been repaired 
strengthened with cipuath 
treng ith much care; an addi. 
tional battery of forty guns: being built 
rather farther up, and on the same side 
with old Annan-hoy; a hundred and ten 
pert of cannon, of different Calibres 
being at present mounted on these forts, 
including that of the island of Wang. 
tong opposite, the whole three being 
within half gunshot of each other, with a 
garrison of about 1,200 men, 
Chumpee, which lies in a corner far. 
ther down, has about twelve or fourteen 
guns ; but a ship may keep out of reach 
of them. As we advanced, ‘some war. 
junks formed a line off Chumpee, and 
were soon after joined by several more, 
making altogether seventeen or eighteen, 
They carry, on an average, six guns, 
with from sixty to eighty. men each, 
About this time (five o'clock) the same 
loquacious linguist before mentioned 
came on board from the mandarins, and 
desired, in a high and domineering tone, 
that the ship should be directly anchor. 
ed, and that, if we presumed to pass up 
the river, the batteries would instantly 
sink her; availing himself, at the same 
time, of that favourable opportunity, to 
express his personal sense of low consie 
deration for us, and plainly telling the 
captain he thought him very impertinent, 
The latter caimly observed, that he 
would first pass the batteries, and then 
hang him at the yard-arm, for daring to 
bring on board a British man-of-war so 
impudent a message: his boat was then 
cut adrift, and himself takeu into cus 
tody. The junks now commenced firing 
blank cartridge, which we returned with 
three guus from the ship, affecting tocone 
sider this as a mere salute. On the 
next tack we passed close to these wate 
riors, who remained quiet until we got 
inside of them, and openéd Chumpee; 
when that fort, lithe Annan-hoy, ' 
the junks (now under weigh), began to 
fire with shot. At this moment, the 
wind becoming light and bafiling, ¥¢ 
were obligéd to drop anchor in Anson® 
bay, in order to hold the ground we 
gained, and that they might not suppose 
they had driven us back; and “a act 
of wearing for this purpose, we ga? 
admiral of the junks a single shot on 
by way of a bim*, They immediate’) 
ceased firing; and their juuks mane 
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nest to think, as one part of the promise 
had been fulfilled, that his time had now 
arrived. Coming trembling upon deck, 
he prostrated himself, and, kissing the 
captain’s feet, begged for mercy, At 


gearus, nll remained quiet until a little 
afier eight o’clock, when a light breeze 
sptung up, which enabled us to lay our 
course, and the anchor was again weigh- 
ed. The moment this. was observed by 
the junks, they beat their gongs, fired 
guns, and threw up sky-rockets, to give 
the alarm, and in an instant the batte- 
ries were completely illuminated, dis 
laying lanterns as large as moderate- 
sized balloons, (the finest mark imagina- 
ble for us,) commencing also a warin, 
but ill-directed, fire from both sides, 
Steering a steady course, the ship main- 
tained a slow and regular fire, as the 
guns could be got to bear, without yaw- 
ing her. 

From the lightness of the breeze, 
which the cannonade seemed to lessen, 
it was a considerable time before we got 
abreast of the largest battery. At last, 
when within pistol-shot of the anyle of 
it, and just before they could get all 
their guns to bear into the ship, a whole 
broadside, with cool aim, was poured in 
among them, the two-and-thirty pound- 
€rs rattling the stones about their ears in 
fine style, and giving them at the same 
time three roaring cheers, 

This salvo was decisive at this particu. 
lar point; their lights disappeared in a 
twinkling, and they were completely si- 
lenced; but from the island opposite 


. they still continued their fire, the balls 


which passed over and around us strik- 
ing New Annan-hoy, which had thereby 
the full benefit of their own as well as 
Our shot, 

Soon after this our point. was gained ; 
and, standing up the river, we display. 
ed our stern to these gentlemen. [It is 
somewhat extraordinary, that it should 
have been, gained so easily; for, note 
withstanding we were nearly an hour 
wrangling in this narrow passage, not a 
man (on our side) was killed, the ship 
only huiled-twice, and some trifling da- 
mage done to the rigging. Almost any 
European gunners, with the same advan. 
tages, would have blown. the frigate out 
of the water. During this affair, the 
flashing of the guns on the glassy surface 
of the river, and the rolling echo of their 
teports along the adjoining hills, had a 
very grand aud animating effect. The 
Chinese linguist, who had crawled he- 
low when he saw matters taking a serious 
turn, and having observed there was no 
joking in the case, began in real eare 





stead of those who ordered, or of seizing 
upon any innocent person, he m ht fully 

ce himself in the situation of being indi- 
Vidually responsible for all consequences, 





that moment, hearing the order given to 
** stand by the larboard guns for Tiger 
Island,” (on which we then supposed 
there was a battery,) he said, with a 
rueful countenance, “ What! no hab 
done yet?” “* Not half done’’ was the 
reply: ‘* How many guns have you got 
on Tiger Island?”—but, without waiting 
to answer this question (or indeed ree 
flecting in his perturbation that there 
were none at all,) he wrung his hands, 
groaned heavily, and dived again below. 

In the evening, Captain Maxwell, ate 
tended by. two gentlemen of the ship, 
proceeded in persun to Canton to de- 
mand satisfaction (after having taken it) 
for the insult offered in firing upon the 
king’s ship. On their way up they ree 
mained one evening with Captain Camp. 
bell, of the Hewitt, and on that night, 
the news of the business, with the batie- 
ries having become public, much alarm 
was at first excited at Canton, as to the 
consequences of this measure: but the 
next morning they were agreeably sure 

rised by the appearance of several tea- 
junks alongside, with part of her cargo, 
the viceroy having given permission fur 
her to load immediately !—It also came 
to pass, that the said viceroy thought 
proper to send down to the frigate, oa 
this day, a high mandarin, attended by 
one of the Hong merchants, to wait up. 
on the captain, to welcome hyn into the 
river, and. to 1 earl him with all 
possible politeness , 

The removal of our trade for a single 

ear, and the appearance of a few of our 
fightest cruisers on their Coasts, would 
throw the whole of this .celestial empire 
into confusion ; for they are not prepared 
for the loss that would occur tu the oue 
case, nor to meet the tumult and convul- 
sion that would be excited by the de 
struction of their fisheries and coasting 
trade in the other. So teeble is their 
naval power, that, afier warring with 
the pirates for many years, who chased 
their vessels up the river, and sacked 
the towns and villages within a few miles 
of Canton, they were at last obliged to 
compromise with them, bribing the 
whole to be quiet, and making theit 
chiefs first-chop mandarins. 

CANTON. 

Canton may be considered the most 
interesting city in Coma. It as one of 
the first in pout of size, and, perhaps, 
the very first with respect to wealth; 
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and here, as the native manners may be 
seen in all their purity as perfectly as in 
any other part, the traveller has-also the 
advantage of viewing them as connected 
with Europeans, and of noticing thetr 
brightest efforts of imitative genius, 
which the encouragenent afforded by 
the commerce of the place calls forth. 

The npmerous junks and boats of all 
descriptions in motion upon the Tigris, 
‘surpasses even the busy scene displayed 
upon the Thames; for here the boats 
are the only residence of some thousand 
fainilies, who live entirely on the water, 
and manage to obtain a livelihood, some 
by plying passage, others by fishing and 
picking up floating articles, and not un- 
frequently by exercising their talents, 
like our mud-larkers and river pirates. 

The appearance of the river at night, 
completely illuminated by the lamps and 
Janterns m all the boats, has a very 
pretty effcet. Infanticide is said not to 
be sv common in China as was at one 
timie believed; but that it actually exists, 
is mot attempted to be denied even by 
the Chinese themselves; one of ‘who, 
on being imterrogated seriously on the 
subject, readily adinitted, without seem: 
ing to consider it as a crime, that they 
certainly did drown their children when 
they were so numerous as to be inconve- 
sient to them ; but that boys might be 
exposed alive, and, if picked up, they 
became coolees or slaves, ‘It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that female children are 
most likely to become the victims in this 
way, from being less useful to their pa- 
rents whet they grow up; for the patri« 
archal taw of China considers the sons as 
slaves of their father;- and he is entitled 
to sell them as such, should occasion re- 
quire. The entertainments given by the 
Hong merchants at Canton to their Eu- 
ropean friends are considered to be very 
superb. Seldom fewer than-a hundred 
peopte sit down in the great hall to din- 
ner, which is usually dressed in our 
style (although they have also their cho 
stick feasts) and plenty of the best viands, 
wines, and fruits cover the table. 

BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

Notwithstanding the crowded state of 
the Cesar, two passengers, of rather a 
singular nature, were put on board 
at Batavia, fur a passage to England : 
the une, a snake of that species called 
boa constrictor, the other, an ourang 
outang.—The former was somewhat 
small of his kind, being only about six- 
teen feet long, and of about eighteen 
inches im circumfere:ee 3 but his sto- 
mach was rather disproportionate to his 
size, as will presently appear, —Heé wes 
3 
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a native of Borneo, and was the 

ty of a gentleman (now in | ) 
who had two of the same sort; but, j 
their passage up to Batavia, one of 
broke from his confinement, and ye 
soon cleared the decks, as every bod 
very civilly made way for him, Not be 
ing used to a ship, however, or takin, 
perhaps, the sea for a green field, he 
sprawled overboard, and was drowned, 
He is said not to have sunk immediate. 
ly, but to have reared his head several} 
times and with it a considerable portion 
of his body, out of the sea. His coms 
panion, lately our shipmate, was 

safely on shore, and lodged in the courte 
yard of Mr. Davidson’s house at Ryswick, 
where he remained for some months, waite 
ing for a opportunity of being conveys 
ed home, im some commodious ship, 
sailing directly for England, and where 
he was likely to be carefully attended 
to, This opportunity offered in the 
Caesar, and he was accordingly embarked - 
on board of that ship with the rest of 
her numerous passengers. 

During his stay at Ryswick, he is-said 
to have been usually entertained wih a 
goat for dinner once in every three or 
four weeks, with occasionally. a duck or 
a fowl, by way of a dessert.—He was 
brought on board shut up in a wooden 
crib or cage, the bars of which were sufi 
ciently close to prevent his escape; and 
it had a sliding door, for the purpose of © 
admitting the articles-on which he was 
to subsist ; the dimensions of the: crib 
were about four feet high, and about 
five feet square; a space sufficiently 
large to allow him to coil himself 
round with ease. The live stoek for his 
use during the passage, consisting of eo 
goats of the ordinary size, were sent 
with him on board, five: being 
ed as a fair allowance for as many 
months, Atan early period of the voy 
age we had an exhibition of his talent ia 
the way of eating, which was pu 
performed on the quartet-deck, up 
which he was brought. ‘The sliding-d00F 
being opened, one of the goals was 
thrust in, and the duof of the cage of 
The poor goat, as if instantly aware 
all the horrors of jts perilous prog 
inmediately began to utter the. m 
piercing and distressing Cries, wr 
instineuvély, at the same ume, a de 
head towards the serpent, 1 Sv” 
fence*, ' 
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The snake, which af first appeared 
scarcely to notice the poor animal, soon 
began to stir a little, and, turning his 
head in the direction of the goat, it at 
length fixed a deadly and malignant eye 
en the trembling victim, whose. agony 
and terror seemed to increase; for, pre- 
vious to the snake seizing its prey, it 
shook in every limb, but still continuing 
xs unavailing show of attack, by butting 
at the serpent, who now became suffici- 
ently animated to prepare for the ban. 
quet. The first operation was that of 
darting out his forked tongue, and at the 
same time rearing a little his head; then 
suddenly seizing the goat by the fore leg 
with his mouth, and throwing him down, 
he was encircled in an instant in his hor- 
sid folds. So quick, indeed, and so in- 


stantaneous was the act, that it was im- 
possible for the eye to follow the rapid 


convolution of his elongated body. It 
was not a regular screw-like turn that 
was formed, but resembling rather a 
knot, one part of the body overlaying 
the other, as if to add weight to the 
muscular pressure, the more effectually 
to crush his object. During this time 
he continued to grasp with his mouth, 
though it appeared an unnecessary pre- 
caution, that part of the animal which 
he had first seized. The poor goat, in 
the meantime, continued its feeble and 
haif-stifled cries for some minutes, but 
they soon hecame more and more faint, 
and a@t last it expired. The snake, how- 
ever, retained it for a considerable time 
in itsgrasp, after it was apparently mo- 
tionless, fe then began slowly and 
cautiously to unfold himself till the goat 
fell dead from his monsttous embrace, 
when he began to prepare himself for the 
feast. Placing his mouth in front of the 
head of the dead animal, he commenced 
by lubricating with his saliva that part 
of the goat; and then taking its muzzle 
into his mouth, which had, and indeed 
always has, the appearance of a raw la- 
cerated wound, he sucked it in, as far 
as the horns would allow. These protu- 
berances opposed some little difiiculty, 
not so much from their extent as from 
their points; however, they also, m @ 
very short time, disappeared; that 1s to 
say, externally; but their progress was 
still to be traced very distinctly on the 
outside, threatening every moment to 
protrude through the skin, The victim 
had now descended as far as the shoul- 
ders; and it was an astonishing sight to 
observe the extraordinary action of the 
snake's muscles when stretched to such an 
mnnatural extent—ao extent ViMebmau: 


BK of 
as 
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have utterly destroyed all mascular power 
in any animal that was not, like itself, 
eudowed with very peculiar faculties of 
expansion and action at the same time. 
When his heed and neck had no other 
appearance than that of a serpent’s skin, 
stuffed almost to bursting, still the work- 
ings of the muscles were evident; and 
his power of suction, as it is erroue- 
ously called, unabated; it was, in fact, 
the effect of a contracule muscular power, 
assisted by two rows of strong hooked 
teeth, With all this he must be so 
formed as to be able to suspend, fur a 
time, his respiration, for it is impossible 
to conceive chat the process of breathing 
could be carried on while the mouth 
and throat were so completely stuficd 
and expanded by the body of the goat, 
and the lungs themselves (admitting the 
trachea to be ever so hard) compressed, 
as they must have been, by its passage 
downwards. 

The whole operation of completely 
gorging the goat, occupied about two 
hours and twenty minates: at the end of 
which time, the tumefaction was cou- 
fined to the middle part of the body, or 
stomach, the superior parts, which had 
been so much distended, having resumed 
their natural dimensions. He now coil- 
ed himself up again, and laid quietly ia 
his usual torpid state for about three 
weeks or a month, when, his last meal 
appearing to be completely digested and 
dissolved, he was presented with ane 
other goat, which he devoured with equal 
facility. It would appear chat almost ail 
he swallows is converted into nutrition, 
for a small quantity of calcareous matter 
(and that, perhaps, not a tenth part of 
the bones of the anima!) with uccasione 
ally some of the hairs, seemed to compose 
his general feces;—and this may ac- 
count for these animals being able to re- 
main so long without a supply of food, 
He had more difficulty in killing a fowl 
than a larger animal, the former being 
too small for his grasp. 


As we approached the Cape of Good 


Hope, this animal began to droop, as 
was then supposed, from the increasing 
coldness of the weather, (which may 
probably have had its influence,) and he 
refused to kill some fowls which were 
offered to him. Between the Cape and 
St. Helena he was found dead in his 
cage; and, on dissection, the coats of 
his stomach were discuveicd to be exco- 
riated and perforated by worms. Nothing 
remained of the goat except one of the 
horns, every other part being dis. 
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ORANG OUTANG. 

The orang outang, also a native of 
Borneo, is an animal remarkable not 
only from being extremely rare, but as 
possessing, in many respects, a strong 
resemblance to man. What is techni- 
cally denominated the cranium is per- 
fectly human in its Mb mg a, the shape 
of the upper part of the head, the fore- 
head, the eyes (which are dark and full), 
the eye-lashes, and, indeed, every thing 
relating tv the eyes and ears, differing in no 
respect from man. The hair of his head, 
however, is merely the same which co. 
vers his body generaliy. The nose is 
very flat,—the distance between it and 
the mouth considerable; the chin, and, 
in fact, the whole of the lower jaw, is 
very large, and his teeth, twenty-six in 
number, are strong. ‘The lower part of 
his face is what may be termed an ugly, 
or caricature, likeness of the human 
countenance. The position of the sca- 
pulz, or shoulder blades, the general 
form of the shoulders and breasts, as well 
as the figure of thearms, the elbow-joint 
especially, and the hands, strongly con- 
tinue the resemblance. The metacar- 
pal, or that part of the hand immedi- 
ately above the fingers, is somewhat 
elongated; and, by the thumb being 
thrown a little higher up, nature seems 
to have adapted the hand to his mode of 
life, and given him the power of grasping 
more effectually the branches of trees, 

He is corpulent about the abdomen, 
or, in common phrase, rather pot-bel- 
lied, looking like one of those figures of 
Bacchus often seen riding on casks: but 
whether this is his natural appearance 
when wild, or acquired since his intro- 
tluction into new society, and by indulg- 
ing in a high style of living, it is difficult 
to determine. 

His thighs and legs are short and 
bandy, the ankle and. heel like the hu. 
man; but the fore part of the foot is 
composed of toes, as long and as pliable 
as his fingers, with a thumb a little situ- 
ated before the inner ankle; this con- 
formation enabling him to hold equally 
fast with his feet as with his hands, 
When he stands erect, he is about three 
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feet high, and he can walk, when fed 
like a child; but his natural locomotion, 
when on a plane surface, is supporting 
himself along, at every step, by placing 
the knuckles of his hands upon the 
po 
ground. All the fingers, both of the 
hands and: feet, have nails exactly like 
the human race, except the thumb of 
the foot, which is without any, , 
His. natural food would appear to be 
all kinds of fruits and nuts; but he eats 
biscuit, or any other sort of bread, and 
sometimes animal food. He will drink 
grog, or even spirits, if given to him; 
and has been known repeateily to belp 
himself in this way: he was also taught 
to sip his tea or coffee, and, since his 
arrival in England, has discovered a 
taste for a pot of porter. His usual con- 
duct is not mischievous, and chattering 
like that of monkeys in general; but he 
has rather a grave and sedate character, 
and is much inclined to be social, and ow 
good terms with every body. He made 
no difficulty, however, when cold, or 
inclined to sleep, in supplying himself 
with any jacket he found hanging about, 
or in stealing a pillow from a hammock, 
in order to lie more soft aud comfortably , 
Sometimes, when teazed by shewing 
bim something to eat, he would display, 
in a very strong manner, the human pase 
sions, following the person whining and 
crying, throwing himself off on lis back, 
and roiling about apparently in a great 
rage, attempting to bite those near him, 
and frequently lowering himself by a 
rope over the ship’s side, as if pretend» 
ing to drown himself; but, when he 
came near the water’s edge, he alway$ 
reconsidered the matter, and came om 
board again, He would often rifle and 
examine the pockets of his friends if 
quest of nuts and biscuits, which they 
sometimes carried for him. He had a 
great antipathy to the smaller tribe 
monkeys, and would throw them rial 
board if he could; but in his general ba 
bits and disposition there 1s ™ oe 
lity and good nature, and, when not 
noyed, is extremely inoffensive. He 9” 
proaches, upon the whole, nearer t0 © 
human kind, than any other animal, 
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Wright, W. ~ 353 
Wyviil, Major 354 
Wyatt, Mr. 548 


Yates, J. 549 
Yeates, T. a6z 
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INDE X. 


REMARKABLE PERSONS DECEASED. 


na 


Arundel of Wardour, 
Lord 373 
Batizy, H,B. Jules de 
182 

Burney, Rev. Dr.Cha. 
564 
Campbell, Capt. 384 
Combe, Dr. Charlies, 
86 

Cooke, Rev. J. 282 
Curran, Re. Hon. J. 
P. 372 
De Luc, J. A. esq. 
472 

Drelling, Martin 566 


Duckworth, Admiral 

ra 277 
Dwight,Rev.Dr. 133 
Earl, Sir}. 369 
Ebeling, Professor 97 
Erskin, Hon. H. 371 
Estlin, Dr. 566 
Frere, B. esq. 354 
Glennie, J. esq. 564 
Harway, Mrs. 273 


Hardy, J. esq. 473 
Higgs, Rev. J. B.D. 


573 
Ibbetson, Mr. J. C. 
376 


Irwin Eyles, esq. 372 
Letanu, Mrs. 288 
Mellish, Col. 277 
M‘ Mahon, Sir J. 276 
Northumberland, 
Duke of 84 
Odier, D. 384 
Onsiow, Rev. Arth, 
D.D. 
Parsons, Sir W. 
Mus. D 84 
Ponsonby, Rt. Hon. 
. George 84 
Raymond, J. Gram, 


esq. 47k 


Rochen, M, 
Sheridan, Mrs. gvg 
Singer, G. esq. 83 
Stael, Mad. de  $& 
St. John, Lord 474 
Tambroni, Mad. ¢, 


334 
Thomson, W. LL.)), 


379 
Thompson, Rev. T. 
D.D. 


Tuckey, Capt. 133 

Wells, W.C.M.D 369 

Werner, the Mine- 
ralogist 96 








ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


—_ 


Affieck, Rev, R. 277 
Bagot, Hon. and 
Rev. A. 564 
Bonaker, Rev. W.B. 
277 
Browne, Rev. W, 370 
Burney, Rev. Dr. 277 
Churchiil, Rev. F. 

: 564 
Dakins, Rev. Dr. 84 
Dawson, Rev. G. A. 

ib. 
Davies, Rev. J. 564 
Drew, Rev. C. ib. 
Field, Rev. R. 84 
Hepworth, Rev. 
~ 'W. jun, 370 


RAND oF tre 


~~ - 


Hewett, Rev. J. S. 
370° 

Hook, Rev. Dr. 277 

Huntley, Rev. W. 


Hunt, Rev. T. 
Jones, Rev. T. 


Kilderbee, Rev. S, 


370. 


Langrishe, Rev.R.H. 
554 
Lewis, Rev. D. ib. 
Marsh, Rev. W. 276 
Mears, Rev. 1}. 370 
Morgan, Rev. T, 276 
Moysey, Rev. C. A, 


~ 
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Newell, Rev. T. B. 
276 
Parry, Rev. W. H. 


a 37° 
Phillips, Rev. J. W. 
8 


4 

Powlett, Rev. C. 275 

Protheroe, Rev. W.F. 

277 

Pugh, Rev.G. 370 

Ramsden, Rev.R. 84 
Rivers, Kev. Sir H. 

276 

Rogers, Rev. E. 370 

Sharpe, Rev. J. 276 

Speare, Rev. J. 370 

Stecle, Rev. R. 84 


— BNEST SS” . 


Street, Rev. T. 
Stopford, Rev. J. ib, 
Strangways, Rev. H. 
379 
Strong, Rev. G, id, 
Tavel, Rev. J. F. % 
Vaughan, Rev. T. 
276 
Wartnaby, Rev. if 
4 
White, Rev. S, t 
W hapshiare, Rev. 
W. S. 84 
Wilson, Rev.R.C. io. 
Wodehouse, Rev. C. 
297 
Young, Rev.Mr. 37¢ 
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